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Editor Bill George hasn’t returned from 
Rick and Monica's. I’m taking charge... 

Until October 26th of this year, Vin- 
cent Price was the lone survivor of his 
generation’s classic bogeymen (Boris 
Karloff, Basil Rathbone, et al). Now 
they’re all gone. Mr. Price was occasion- 
ally criticized for a tongue-in-cheek flair; 
the eye-rolling, the twitching and the 
whining and smirking. But these man- 
nerisms endeared him to us. Price's 
flamboyance may not have been great 
theatre, but it was contagious; whenever 
he had a good time, we had a better 
time. God rest ye, merry gentleman. 

My deepest gratitude to everyone 
who has supported Femme Fatales, and 
myself, during the past five issues. If 
there’s any question regarding our 
popularity, the answer may be found in 
the jarring amount of copycat publi- 
cations— domestic and foreign-that have 
sprouted on newsstands and in mail-or- 
der catalogues. But we won’t trivialize 
female talent by cluttering this magazine 
with ads that promote misogyny, nor 
pad pages with starlet wannabes who 
appear in backyard “home videos." And 
we won't exploit the desperation of wom- 
en, nor waste pity on men in search of 
an ego. As associate editor, I have no 
time to lecture on sex appeal vs. sexism. 

It seems we're turning into a trend 
with mainstream Hollywood. Translation: 
we’ll be combining “A” and “B” actresses 
in future issues. What's the difference 
between the two? Well, there's a 
judgment call on who delivers talent— 
remember, Ann-Margret, Michelle 
Pfeiffer, Teri Garr and Stephanie 
Beacham are a few actresses who've 
graduated from B to A. One message to 
some B-players; stop the in-fighting. Do 
something constructive; organize a 
scavenger hunt for good women’s roles. 
Vent your hostility at the studios — they're 
the ones depriving you of non-stereo- 
typical (i.e. non T & A) roles. 

In the meantime, I'd better get back 
to my proposal for publisher Fred Clarke. 

I figure with FFsuch a megasuccess, 
how about a spin-off— a male 
counterpart — called “Les Hommes 
Fatales"? Think about it. 

Debbie Rochon 
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Blockbuster sex 

Reading Femme Fatales! A 
was particularly fun for me, 
given the fact that I was the 
film editor on both MIND 
TWISTER and PLAY NICE. 
The parallels and differences 
between the two productions 
(and the articles on their lead- 
ing ladies) prove interesting. 

Both films were for the 
same producer and both films, 
upon completion, earned an 
“NC-17” from the MPAA Rat- 
ings Board. As we were confi- 
dent there would be no the- 
atrical release in the United 
States, we chose to make an 
"R” rated version for home 
video. This is only necessary 
due to the blatant censorship 
of gigantic home video chains 
like Blockbuster that will not 
stock any NC-17 or unrated 
films (or “controversial” films, 
like THE LAST TEMPTA- 
TION OF CHRIST, that get 
an R). With Blockbuster hav- 
ing nearly 30% of the rental 
market, any distributor that 
buys a film will demand an R- 
rated version. So we made an 
R-rated PLAY NICE and an 
R-rated MIND TWISTER for 
this market. 

PLAY NICE was produced 
first and we were all very sur- 
prised when the film got the 
NC-17. As Robey says in the 
article, “...there’s nothing in 
the unrated but an ‘R’.” But 
we had to deliver an “R” to 
Trimark, the distributor, so I 
made a few cuts and with 45 
seconds or so missing, the “R” 
version was finished.Trimark 
chose to release both versions, 
a decision I applaud, because 
the unrated version is better; 
the love scenes flow more 
smoothly. 

I would like to clear up 
some misunderstandings about 
the fact that two versions of 
PLAY NICE were shot. This 
was done strictly to have ma- 
terial for TV coverage. Not 
only were the love scenes shot 
differently (no wet t-shirts, 
however), but so were all the 
dialogue scenes that con- 
tained swearing. They were 
covered with the actors say- 
ing alternate “clean” lines. 
This material has never been 
used. There was never any in- 
tent to create two different 
versions of this film, it only 
happened for the reasons 
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stated above. 

MIND TWISTER was 
another case, entirely. 
As soon as we saw the 
dailies for the love scene 
between Erika Nann 
and Suzanne Slater, we 
all knew the film would 
get the NC-17 rating so 
we decided I would just 
cut one version of the 
film, and again “fix” the 
R-rated version later on 
video. On MIND TWIST- 
ER however, I had to 
cut over five minutes to 
meet the Rating Board’s 
approval. Again, the un- 
rated version is better. 

I urge all readers of 
Femme Fatales to avoid 
Blockbuster, and take 
their business to stores 
that stock the same ver- 
sions of these and many 
other films that the rest 
of the world sees 

W. Peter Miller 
Burbank, California 



Ava Cadell, star of LUNCH BOX, is collaborating 
with Jane Hamilton on Hot Spots ; the sexy 
book is scheduled to debut in late '93. 


Ginger mill 

I was surprised to see Ginger 
Lynn Allen’s director-bashing- 
interview against me in your 
last issue, though it just goes 
to show the kind of person she 
really is. Ginger would like to 
pass the blame for her perfor- 
mance in MIND, BODY & 
SOUL to thedirection and 
editing without claiming any 
responsibility on her own 
part. Most actresses would 
have appreciated the lead role 
being offered to them in a fea- 
ture, but Ginger just asked for 
a large salary up front, then 
showed up three hours late 
every day, never knew her 
lines, and took eight takes to 
get through every scene. If 
Ginger feels MB & S is her 
worst film, then I guess 
she’s proud of her earlier 
works, like SPERMBUST- 
ERS. 

Rick Sloane 
Los Angeles, California 

Lunch countered 

I, Yusuf Khan, was, in fact, 
the director and producer of 
the movie LUNCH BOX. Bill 
Burke was 1st A.D 

Yusuf Khan 
Glendale, Arizona 

(In last issue’s Ava Cadell pro- 
file, Mr. Burke was credited as 
the director of LUNCH BOX.) 


Rainbeaux 

Sincere thanks to your maga- 
zine, and Bruce G. Hallen- 
beck, for the article on Cheryl 
(Rainbeaux) Smith. As a fel- 
low actor/singer and fan, I 
could write pages about 
Smith’s work. Many of us 
have wondered about her, and 
are very sorry to hear of her 
personal and health problems. 
I have been very ill for much 
of the past year, and can hon- 
estly say that Cheryl’s films 
have been a true bright spot 
during a very dark time. If I 
could tell this ethereal beauty 
how much I appreciate her I 
would, and I’d let her know 
that there is one more person 
out there who highly respects 
her and wishes her good 
health and peace. Please keep 
your readers, and Cheryl “Rx” 
Smith’s fans, updated. 

Chris Barbour 
New York, New York 

Fan clubs 

Ava Cadell: The action hero- 
ine, a scene-stealer in Andy 
Sidaris’ shoot-’em-ups (DO 
OR DIE, HARD HUNTED, 
FIT TO KILL), is inviting fans 
to sample her steamy stills 
and much more. For further 
information send a s.a.s.e. to 
Ms. Cadell, c/o Five K 
Sales, 11 142 Fleetwood Street, 
#10, Sun Valley, California- 
91352. 


Monique Gabrielle: $12 
($14 overseas) covers 
the cost of a photo and 
four newsletters. A per- 
sonalized video letter or 
video date (VHS), high- 
lighted with Gabrielle 
clad in sexy, sheer lin- 
erie, is available for 
39; add $4 for p&h 
(overseas, add $6). 
Payable to Monique 
Gabrielle, 1560-1 
Newbury Rd. #420, 
Newbury Park, Cali- 
fornia-91320 
Debra Lamb: You’ve 
read about her in FF; to 
get a closer look, join 
Lamb’s fan club. For a 
one time membership 
fee of $12.50, you’ll re- 
ceive sexy photos and 
letters updating you on 
her current activities. 
For more information, 
send a legal-size s.a.s.e. 
to LambLight Produc- 
tions, 16633 Ventura 
Blvd., Suite 1240, Encino, 
California-91436. 

Carolyn Taye-Loren: Spell- 
binding in WITCHCRAFT 
V, scorchy in SCANNER 
COP. Groomed as the #1 
heroine of action/thrillers, 
Taye-Loren is featured in 
this issue’s “Femmes 
Fever” Preview. Send a 
s.a.s.e. to P.O. Box 46896, 
Los Angeles, California- 
90046. 

Debbie Rochon: Our editrix 
(aka The Godmother) is fea- 
tured in next issue’s pictorial. 
Rochon is currently develop- 
ing her own superheroine for 
FF (“I want her to be a role 
model for women, not a 
scream queen”), and is con- 
tributing to a “femmes fa- 
tales” book. Send a s.a.s.e. for 
information on her photos, et 
al: 714 Ninth Avenue, Suite 
380, New York City, New 
York-10019. 

Rhonda Shear: The “late 
night lambchop” is offering 
sexy collectibles, ranging 
from T-shirts to boudoir 
photos. $18.50 buys you an 
introduction to Rhonda’s 
fan club, along with 
a“peek-a-boo lace” photo, a 
pair of Rhonda panties, 
newsletter, and member- 
ship card: P.O.Box 24532, 
New Orleans, LA 70184- 
4532. 
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• When USA's UP ALL NIGHT 
organized a slumber party for an 
October 15th broadcast, Femme 
Fatales was there! The hostess, 
ravishing Rhonda Shear, officiated 
a guest list that included Darcy De 
Moss (the Playboy Channel’s 
EDEN), Susie Owens (the 
model/inspiration for comic book 
heroine Flaxen), Melissa Anne 
Moore (ANGEL FIST), Katherine 
Baumann (99 44/100% DEAD), 
Debra Jo Fondren (former 
"Playmate of the Year” turned 
casting agent), newcomer Shyler 
Hueber-Hinkley (whom Fondren 
had recently cast in THE VAMPIRE 
CONSPIRACY), and the show's 
“femme fatale" hopeful, Bill Fox in 
drag. 

• Susie Owens, profiled in last 
issue's coverage of They Bite, 
reports that Troma has just picked 
up ELECTRA for cable and video 
release. The movie, an updated 
version of the Greek tragedy, 
features Owens in a pivotal role. 
“Troma saw the Femme Fatales 
piece on They Bite ,”she revealed, 
“and they loved it. That's right up 
their alley, so I guess they figured 
I'm just the girl for them." 

• Though excited about her latest 
project, an erotic thriller titled 
STORM SWEPT, Melissa Ann 
Moore discovered one of the perils 
of shooting in Louisiana. “The 
woman who cooked for us three 
times a day was so good," giggled 
Moore, That we all gained weight. I 
said, 'Uh-oh, there's going to be no 
continuity in this film!'" The 
statuesque actress, who was 
photographed as Miss September 
for the 1993 Harley Davidson 
"Dream Girls" calendar, recently 
completed KICK AND FURY. 

• Director Geoffrey de Valois 
promises VAMPIRE CONSPI- 
RACY, his genre spoof, has “all the 
traditional exploitation elements — 
what we call the Three B’s— Blood, 
Boobs and Bodies." The film’s 
working title, SORORITY HOUSE 
VAMPIRES, was derived from its 
Tilm-within-a-film" premise; four 
sorority sisters rent a video during 
the evening of their initiation. 
Perhaps they should have 
assumed that something was 
amiss; after all, the video store 
clerk revealed that none of the 
customers, who rented cassettes 
of the movie, had ever returned to 
the store. The players include New 
Orleans fashion model Eugenie 
Bondurant, Jasmine Jean, and 
Shyler Huebert-Hinkley, the latter 
cast as a young woman who — 
according to producer John 
LaMonte — “is kidnapped and 
turned into a cyber-sex slave!" 

• Producer/director/actor Stash 



Antonia Dorian plays “a mystical, Marilyn Monroe type in GHOULIES IV. 
Directed by Jim Wynorski, Dorian co-stars with EDEN's Barbara Alyn Woods. 


Klossowski experienced “plenty of 
grief" over the MPAA's reaction to 
an impassioned scene in THE 
SHINING BLOOD. “They are so 
prudish in America," he com- 
plained. Lisa Comshaw, co-star of 
"mystical road movie," registered 
surprise when informed that her 
“provocative" lovemaking scene 
may be trimmed to garner an R- 
rating: “I didn't think it was that hot. 
But the scene does look great." 

Now we hear that Crown 
International has picked up 
HOUSEWIFE FROM HELL, which 
stars Comshaw in the title role. “I 
just did the poster," she smiled, 
“with some curlers in my hair, a 
chicken and a knife in my 
hands.. .and a real intense bra.” 

• Comshaw initially caught our 
attention in LUKAS' CHILD, an 
occult thriller scheduled for 
imminent release. The movie 
involves some unpleasant folks 
who, explains director Eric Louzil, 
"pretend to be producing a film. 
Once a night, they kidnap 
actresses who are auditioning for 
movie roles and feed them to a 
former carnival creature called The 
Child.” The movie was produced 
for an Italian company that ordered 
the exclusion of "gore" scenes from 
the script. “It”s funny,” recalled 
Louzil, “because the first sale we 
got on that movie was to Japan, 
and the first thing they wanted was 
more blood. The cast also includes 
Miss Exotic World of 1991 , Toni 
Alessandrini. 

• Full Moon Entertainment recently 
announced the formation of its 
Torchlight label. Intended as an 
alternative to erotic thrillers, 
Torchlight’s direct-to-video 
product — described as “R-rated 


erotic fantasies”— will explore non- 
violent genre themes. Company 
president Charles Band promises, 
“Some will be romantic, some will 
be humorous. All will be in good 
taste, have interesting storylines, 
and feature well-known actors." 

First, there’s BEACH BABES 
FROM BEYOND: three intergalac- 
tic women (Sara BellomO, Tamara 
Landry, Nicole Posey) take their 
spaceship out for a spin and splash 
down off the California coast. The 
cast includes Joe Estevez, Don 
Swayze, Burt Ward and Linnea 
Quigley. Then there's VIRGIN 
HUNTERS (formerly TEST TUBE 
TEENS), a time travel fantasy 
about teenagers who journey to the 
past. Their goal: prevent a future 
where sex is banned and 
procreation is handled in the 
laboratory (how's that for a womb 
with a view?). Cast includes 
Morgan Fairchild, Sara Suzanne 
Brown (BIKINI CARWASH 
COMPANY), and Michelle 
Matheson. 

• Teri Hatcher (SOAPDISH, 
TANGO AND CASH,) has 
captivated critics as the stalwart 
“Daily Planet" reporter on ABC’s 
LOIS AND CLARK THE NEW 
ADVENTURES OF SUPERMAN. 
But Hatcher's “Lois Lane" is more 
than a love interest for the Big Guy. 
“Before I read the pilot script, I 
thought this was not something I 
could do because of the stereotype 
attached to it," nodded Hatcher. 
“But when I read it, I found it 
extremely challenging for me 
because I get to explore all kinds of 
emotions. There's just not that 
much written for women, but this 
was one of the few scripts where 
the character was full and smart 


and funny and vulnerable and 
sexy...and even goofy. To have all 
of that in one character, as 
opposed to her just being sexy, 
was great." 

• FF editrix Debbie Rochon is 
providing the voiceover for THE 
DEPRIVED, a tale of vampirism 
(“All those who are committed to 
the earth do not stay buried") 
directed by Keith Matturro. She’ll 
also be seen in a cameo role. 
Rochon recently offered a preview 
of her creation, “a futuristic female 
rebel of strength," on Baltimore TV. 
The rest of us will have to wait until 
Rochon's “barbarian" debuts in FF. 
The same character will be 
transformed into a model kit (a 
contract was signed on November 
12, 1993). 

• TV’s BABYLON 5, which debuts 
in January with the first of its with 
22 new episodes, will be breaking 
new ground with a telepathic crew 
member named Talia. Andrea 
Thompson, who replaces Patricia 
Tallman as the station's resident 
mind reader, points out her 
character is the first bisexual lead 
in a s-f series. “I think, for Talia, 
that’s a natural way for her to go," 
explained Thompson. “If you've 
ever read stories about strippers 
or prostitutes, 75% of them are 
gay. It's not that men are dogs, it's 
just that they've seen too much of 
their dark side and I think because 
Talia has this unique ability to see 
into people's minds, it's only 
natural. L.A. LAW had a bisexual 
character, but I think it's first for a 
show like this. I have absolutely no 
qualms in playing it and, in fact, I 
really embrace the opportunity. 
There are so many gay and 
lesbian couples that are looking for 
recognition, so I think showing 
something like this totally 
legitimizes it— which is fine. To 
me, love is love whether you're 
loving another man or another 
woman." 

• Hammer fans are advised to 
purchase "Chiller Theatre 
Magazine." Issue #1 includes a 
history of the British studio that 
exported “beguiling belles and 
bogeymen." Included are 
interviews with Veronica Carlson, 
Caroline Munro, and Ingrid Pitt. 

The same issue combines 
nostalgia (horror host Zacherle) 
and a variety of genre topics 
(including a "monster model kit” 
retrospect). The magazine, which 
debuts in early '94, vows to be as 
“action-packed" as the 
management's “Femme Fatales" 
conventions. Advance mail orders, 
$3.95 per issue: Chiller Theatre, 47 
Park Avenue, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 07070. 
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ROGER CORMAN TRIMS THE BUDGET, AND 
CAVEWOMEN WARDROBE, OF HIS BIG LIZARD MOVIE. 

By Mark A. Altman 



If JURASSIC PARK was 22 million years in the making, 
DINOSAUR ISLAND’S period of gestation was considerably 
less.. .in fact, it was shot on a two week shooting schedule. 
The brainchild of B-movie moguls Jim Wynorski and Fred 
Olen Ray, DINOSAUR ISLAND is the story of five army of- 
ficers who are stranded in tropical territory inhabited by 
voluptuous vixens and predatory carnivores. 

Even as JURASSIC PARK was tallying behemothic box- 
office receipts, production had already begun on the shoe- 
string Ray/Wynorski collaboration. “The bottom line is that 


the more money you want, 
the harder it is to make the 
deal,” said co-director Ray 
as he puffed on a stogie that 
could set off fire alarms. 
“We didn’t really want to 
see if JURASSIC PARK 
flopped or not to get financ- 
ing.” Ray recalled THE 
ABYSS, a movie that 
prompted imitations even 
before its debut; insiders 
predicted the lavish, “sub- 
marine” movie would be a 
boxoffice smash. “Everyone 
who made an underwater 
movie before THE ABYSS 
did okay. But THE ABYSS 
came out and flopped. If 
your film was released after 
THE ABYSS, you were dead. 
We wanted the money com- 
mitted and we wanted film 
rolling through the camera, 
before JURASSIC PARK 


came out for that reason.” 

DINOSAUR ISLAND is 
an intoxicating unification 
of childhood and erotic fan- 
tasy, mixed with ambitious 
special effects. Ray de- 
scribes it as “The kind of 
movie that if you were a 14- 
year-old kid, it would be 
your favorite movie. Guys 
who like t&a, USA-‘Up All 
Night’ movies are going to 
like it. It’s true to its inspi- 
ration, it’s not like a bunch 
of stuffy, old ‘let’s slap some- 
thing together’ businessmen 
who decided it’s a really 
easy shot to make a di- 
nosaur picture. It’s being 
made by people who really 
want to do it. 

“I think Jim and I doing 
this picture together is a 
landmark. Most indepen- 
dent filmmakers are busy 
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Grlffen Drew (left) appeared in Playboy. Opposite: is DINOSAUR 
ISLAND sexier than Spielberg’s epic? "You bet your JURASSIC." 
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smiled. “We’re really cover- 
ing it... or uncovering it as 
the case may be. I can’t wait 
to see the finished film. I’ll 
be passing it out to the fami- 
ly” 

Upon receiving the script, 
Bauer “lit the candles, 
turned on the radio and 
spent the evening in the tub 
howling. It was so funny. 
There aren’t many scripts 
where I sit down to read 
them and laugh out loud. 
It’s going to be more funny 
because Fred is like a kid in 
a candy store. When he’s 
rolling, it’s just schtick after 
schtick after schtick.” 

The film was produced by 
Roger Corman who agreed 
to finance and distribute DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND with one 
stipulation; the directors 
were obligated to find a role 
for Corman’s CARNOSAUR, 
the reptile that ran amok 
earlier this year. “Jim 
Wynorski, of course, works 
with Roger quite a bit and 
that’s how we got the project 
in the door,” explained Ray. 
“Initially, we had gone 
through there with a script 
and got a ’yes’ and then a 
’no’ and we went around to a 
few other places where we 
were rejected. After Roger 
saw the final cut on CAR- 
NOSAUR, they called back 
and asked if we still had the 
script. If we could use the 
Carnosaur dinosaur, they 
wanted to do the show. It 
wasn’t exactly what we 
wanted to do, but at the 
same time we wanted to do 
the picture. They didn’t re- 
quire any name star and 
Roger would pay for Car- 
nosaur. If we did any other 
monsters or effects, we pay 
for it. That was about it. 
They said, ‘We know you 
guys will give us a good pic- 
ture, go out there and do 
it.’” 

Ray and Wynorski made 




lying to each other about 
how much they made or how 
much they spent. There’s 
definitely a lot of scenes 
which have my sense of hu- 
mor, and you can see the vi- 
sual aspects of the actresses 
is Jim’s influence. But we’re 
both fans of the same films 
and wanted to make the 
same kind of movie. While I 
enjoyed doing the ‘live ac- 
tion’ dinosaur footage, Jim 
was madly in love with the 
film and ended up directing 
70% of it.” 

Michelle Bauer, a B- 
Queen who has deftly disci- 
plined dramatic and slap- 
stick skills, is no stranger to 
her cavewoman role. She 
previously donned a prehis- 
toric bikini in Ray’s PHAN- 
TOM EMPIRE. “DINO- 
SAUR ISLAND has comedy, 
action and nudity,” she 


“It’s a really difficult 
life chasing little 
cavegirls around in bikinis. 
My friends hate me.” 




another concession to the 
producer. “Corman’s people 
wanted our film to be more 
like STRIPES, which it sort 
of is,” said Ray, taking an- 
other puff on the cigar. “The 
film was originally set in 
World War II, but they 
wanted to make it contem- 
porary. They didn’t like the 
dialogue. We had a lot of 
that — ‘Hey you mugs, get 
over here,’ and we had a lots 
of 1940’s kind of Sid Melton 
dialogue where everything 
is ‘Oh, baby,’ but they want- 
ed it to be more modern 
day.” 

Despite its B-budget, DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND manages 
to make the most of its lim- 
ited resources. Among the 
techniques developed for the 
film are stop motion, forced 
perspective, and a fully-ar- 
ticulated Tyrannosaurus 
Rex supervised by fix crafts- 
man John Buechler. “Cor- 
man always wants to reuse 
his things,” said Buechler 

Antonia Doran Is featured In Jim Wynor- 
ski's upcoming releases, BODY CHEM- 
ISTRY 3 and MUNCHIE STRIKES BACK. 



who encored his operation of 
Carnosaur for the DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND shoot. “I 
thought it might be kind of 
a hoot. This dinosaur can 
probably become an under- 
ground star and appear in 
picture after picture. We’re 
not taking a credit on the 
picture, but the dinosaur is 
getting a credit. His name is 
Rex the Wonder Carnosaur 
and we hope to have him ap- 
pear in quite a few movies.” 

But DINOSAUR IS- 
LAND isn’t exclusively pop- 
ulated with oversize lizards. 
A bevy of familiar femmes 
fatales, and bosomy in- 
genues, are among the trop- 
ical paradise’s occupants. In 
addition to Michelle Bauer, 
who has frequently surfaced 
in Ray 1 s movies, the cast in- 
cludes members of the 
Wynorski repertory — Toni 
Naples (DEATHSTALKER 
II), Debbie Dutch (THE 
HAUNTING OF MOREL- 
LA), and Becky LeBeau 
(NOT OF THIS EARTH). 

“We just cast most of the 
lead girls from people Jim or 
I knew, ’’explained Ray. 
“And then there’s all these 
other cavegirls whose 
names escape me. We put 
the word out and we had 
tremendous luck in finding 
beautiful, top heavy, shape- 
ly girls to play cavegirls. An- 
tonia Dorian plays the 
leader of the pack and 
Michelle Bauer is, of course, 
extremely funny and very 
talented and one of the most 
experienced of all the girls 
we had. ” 

“One of the reasons we 
wanted Michelle very badly 
in her role,” continued Ray, 
“is because we needed some- 
body who could fight Toni 
Naples and appear to win. 
Michelle was the most phys- 
ical of the young ladies. Toni 
did an action scene where 
she fought Michelle which 
was great. Toni has a very 
physical, agile, commanding 
presence and that suited the 
character she plays.” 

Bauer describes her on- 
screen nemesis as “such a 
sport, there was such cama- 
raderie. I had heard a lot 
about Toni and I finally got 
to meet her, and it just 
clicked. The choreography 



“It's a really difficult 
life chasing little 
cavegirls around in bikinis. 
My friends hate me.” 


"Michelle Bauer," noted Jim Wynorski, “shot this scene, In the 
blazing sun, for most of the afternoon. She’s a real trooper." 


was super, we did tosses 
and hair pulls — you name 
it. I pounded her head in the 
dirt, we really went for it 
and both came out pretty 
well unmarked.” 

During production of 
SOFT BODIES, Becky Le- 
Beau’s softcore video series, 
LeBeau introduced Jim 
Wynorski to “soft body” 
player, Antonia Dorian. 
Hired for DINOSAUR IS- 
LAND, Dorian plays a char- 
acter described by Wynorski 
as “tough but vulnerable, 
which is difficult to do. She 
even has one of those great 
names, Princess.” 

Dorian, a former Vegas 
dancer who appeared in 
PLAYBOY’S GIRLS OF 
ROCK N’ ROLL, joined the 
Screen Actor’s Guild after 
appearing on an episode of 
TV’s MISSING REWARD. 
“I’ve done other films with 
Jim,” smiled Dorian. “We’ve 
been friends for over a year 
now and he’s wanted to do 
this film for the past six 
months. This is my first 
time doing comedy. I’ve only 
done that during scenes in 
my acting classes. It’s all 


timing. It’s funny because 
everytime we do a scene, I 
want to bust up laughing. 
But then I have to wait until 
the cut because everything 
in this film is so comedic.” 

“Angela Dorian was the 
star of WHEN DINOSAURS 
RULED THE EARTH,” sly- 
ly noted Wynorski. “She was 
a Playboy Playmate, and 
she changed her name to 
Victoria Vetri and did the 
lead. We’re following in the 
tradition of Hammer put- 
ting another Dorian, a pret- 
tier Dorian, in our film.” 

Yielding to a profusion of 
prehistoric pulchritude, Ray 
enjoys the amicability of his 
comely cast. “We never get 
any problems out of the 
girls. They’re always glad to 
be working. Michelle is one 
of the most cooperative peo- 
ple. I think if I told her to 
jump off a waterfall from 30 
feet up, she’d think about 
it — although she probably 
wouldn’t do it. I’ve always 
found that she and Brinke 
(Stevens) and everybody 
like that were just extreme- 
ly happy to be working. I’ve 
only had problems with one 


of the girls, and I don’t 
think she worked in the last 
couple of years.” 

The script occasionally 
took a backseat to improvisa- 
tional antics, and the cast 
enjoyed a congenial rapport 
in spite of the blistering 
heat. One average day, when 
temperatures flared past 100 
degrees, the scheduled scene 
proved as scorching as the 
climate; the stranded mili- 
tary unit come upon the 
cavewoman clan, bathing 
sans bikinis. Not surprising- 
ly, even this Femme Fatales 
reporter was barred from the 
location. The exterior set- 
tings, in fact, were specifical- 
ly scouted to guard the pri- 
vacy of the players. “You 
can’t have nudity in a public 
park,” explained Ray. “So, 
for the girls to pop their tops, 
we had to have secluded 
property.” 

“It’s been unbelievable 
dealing with the heat. We’ve 
all gotten great suntans and 
even better tan lines,” 
laughed Michelle Bauer af- 
ter the shoot. “I really 
milked the bath scene and 
tried to put as much comedy 
into it as I could. I didn’t do 
it with the lines and the dia- 
logue, but more with the ac- 
tion and taking advantage 
of every opportunity I see. 
It’s so comical. I’m in true 
love with one of the army of- 
ficers named Turbo. We’re 
the only couple in the film 
that are apart from every- 
one else, in that we’re vir- 
gins and we’re going steady 
while everyone else is in the 
bushes doing their thing. It 
brings a lighter side to it. ” 

Actor/director Ross Ha- 
gen, another veteran of 
Ray’s movies (STAR SLAM- 
MER: THE ESCAPE, ARMED 
RESPONSE), plays Captain 
Briggs, the leader of the 
castaway army contingent. 
“It’s a really difficult life 
chasing little cavegirls 
around in bikinis,” dead- 
panned Hagen. “My friends 
hate me. Most people have 
to go to work for a living. In 
the film, we pick up some 
AWOL prisoners and crash 
land on this mystical island 
and are suddenly surround- 
ed by these wonderful, deli- 

continued on page 60 
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MIXING HAIR WITH HORROR, SHEENA EASTON 
BRISTLES WHEN CHALLENGED WITH CENSORSHIP. 


By Mark A. Altman 


Clad in a tight blue dress, 
which flatteringly hugs the 
curves of her voluptuous 
body, Sheena Easton seats 
herself for the interview. 
Adjectives like “sultry” and 
“sensuous” seem trivial 
when applied to the singer 
and part-time actress; she’s 
a bombshell with a ven- 
geance. Yet, while her song 
lyrics are unabashedly sexu- 
al, her film roles have been 
more subdued... 

Born in Bellshill, Scot- 
land, the youngest of six 
children, Easton graduated 
from the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music and Dra- 
ma as a teacher of speech 
and drama. While singing 
on the local club circuit, the 
artist was signed by EMI 
Records. 

Easton initially burst on 
the American music scene 
with her #1 gold single, 
“Morning Train,” followed 
by “Modern Girl.” Her next 
blockbuster was the roman- 
tic ballad for the 1981 
James Bond film, FOR 
YOUR EYES ONLY. During 
Maurice Binder’s opening 
credits sequence, Easton — 
tempestuously photo- 
graphed, the camera caress- 
ing her bosom — warbled the 



“I’ve had to deal with 
censorship issues. ..You can’t 
completely sanitize all 
creativity, because where 
are we going to end up?” 


Easton's BODY BAGS episode involves the horror of hair loss. "Our 
insecurities," she noted, "are what becomes our nightmares." 


title song. The film not only 
served as Easton’s screen 
debut, but marked the first 
time in 007’s screen history 
that a singer — performing a 
“Bond theme” — was visibly 
introduced to audiences. 
The song turned into a Top 
Ten hit and earned Easton a 
“Best New Artist” Grammy 
award. 

Easton made her acting 
debut on the MIAMI VICE 
TV series, playing the wife 
of Sonny Crockett (Don 
Johnson) in five episodes. 
“I was actually contracted 
to do only four episodes,” 
she explained. “I was sup- 
posed to die in the fourth 
episode; however, I looked 
at that episode’s script and 
realized that my character, 
instead of dying, was sent 
off on a tour.” Easton’s 
“guest star” role improved 
the show's sagging ratings. 
“They tried to talk me into 
coming back and doing 
more,” she recalled, “but I 
couldn’t. I was already 
committed to ten months 
work of touring. If I’m not 
in the United States, I’m 
off in Japan or Europe or 
somewhere else working. 
So I had ten months of con- 
cert tours lined up and, fi- 
nally, I came back and we 
did another episode to kill 
off the character. I was 
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very fortunate to get that 
role, it opened some doors 
for me. I think each role you 
get, you always consider 
yourself lucky.” 

En route to her concert 
engagements, Easton earned 
a second Grammy for Todo 
Me Recuerda a Ti, an album 
released entirely in Span- 
ish. Her acting pursuits 
were eventually rewarded 
with a role in BODY BAGS, 
Showtime’s gruesome an- 
thology series. Easton plays 
Stacy Reach’s wife in the 
“Hair” episode, which in- 
volves the grim conse- 
quences of a hair restoration 
formula. “It’s about an issue 
that no man can’t relate to 
in Stacy’s character,” said 
Easton. “And no woman 
won’t be able to relate to my 


character, having to be the 
long-suffering wife — ‘Of 
course, darling, don’t worry. 
Your three hairs look won- 
derful combed that way.’ It 
deals with the basic little in- 
securities that we all have 
as people. Our insecurities 
are what become our night- 
mares.” 

How does Easton feel 
about her first foray into the 
horror genre? “What drew 
me to my particular segment 
was that it was really fun- 
ny,” she answered in a heav- 
ily accented Scottish brogue. 
“Stacy Reach is really come- 
dic, and the script is well 
written and set up for a lot 
of comedic interplay be- 
tween the two of us. I guess 
we’re each other's love inter- 
est, but there’s more laugh- 


ter than anything else in- 
volved with us. It was good 
for me. I enjoyed the fact 
that I had a good character 
to play. And every acting 
role I do, I get to learn some- 
thing. I learned a lot from 
watching Stacy’s work and 
from being directed by John 
(Carpenter).” 

Easton joined an eclectic 
assembly of cult favorites in 
BODY BAGS, including 
Deborah Harry, John Agar, 
and Mark Hamill; directors 
Roger Corman, Wes Craven, 
and Sam Raimi also con- 
tribute appearances. Car- 
penter served as show’s 
host, playing a beleaguered 
“body bag” whose narrative 
link tweaks SUNSET BOU- 
LEVARD. “There’s not a lot 
of people who will take a 


chance on a sort of novice,” 
smiled Easton. “John Car- 
penter and Showtime took a 
chance with casting me. 
They don't just stick to the 
obvious, and I think that's 
really great. It gives people 
like me a chance to enter the 
field.” 

But why does a singer, 
who wields considerable im- 
pact on her familiar musical 
turf, insist on crashing the 
acting field? “It’s a rampant 
ego problem,” kidded East- 
on. “Creatively, you don’t 
want to stick in the same 
place. You keep expanding. 
Otherwise, it’s just cookie 
cutting. When I started off, I 
got my recording contract 
when I was at drama school. 
I started off doing both and 
my first love, and probably 
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Easlon (top) has experienced clashes 
with censorship. FOR YOUR EYES 
ONLY earned her a Grammy (left). 

my best talent, is singing. 
But I first started acting 
back in ’84 and each time I 
do it, I learn something else. 
It’s by no means a way to 
make money, and neither is 
selling records. My record 
career has always been up 
and down. One record you 
put out goes multi-plat- 
inum, the next thing stiffs. 
Put another one out and it 
sells well, so you can’t be 
motivated by making the 
money in any artistic en- 
deavor. We’d sell cars if we 
wanted to be assured of 
making money. 

“I love to make money. 
But when your agent calls 
you and says there’s a script 
and somebody would like to 
talk to you about it, you nev- 
er even bring the subject of 
money up. They do. I’m just 


grateful to get the call and 
enjoy the work.” 

Easton, who barely con- 
cealed her naked breasts in 
the FOR YOUR EYES ON- 
LY credits sequence, is 
irked by “outsiders” who 
impose their own morality 
on her work. She laughs 
while relating that the 
MPAA demanded a cut in 
the BODY BAGS trailer; it 
seems a close-up of a steak 
was presumed to be a dis- 
embodied brain, and the 
footage was deleted. “It 
was a T-bone steak,” East- 
on howled. “It’s ridiculous. 
I’ve had to deal with cen- 
sorship issues as a musi- 
cian and as a songwriter. 
To me, the bottom line al- 
ways is it’s the parents’ re- 
sponsibility to censor what 
their children see. You 
can’t completely sanitize 
all creativity because 
where are we going to end 
up? As an adult, you should 
make an informed choice 
about what you want to 
watch. And as a parent, 
you choose what your kids 
want to see.” 

The singer, whose risque 
hit song “Sugar Walls” was 
enveloped in notoriety, in- 
sists that entertainment 
choices should be exercised 
by parents, not Congress. 
And those choices include 
BODY BAGS. “I would 
question why anybody's lit- 
tle kids would be up late at 
night watching scary hor- 
ror films on TV, anyway,” 
said Easton. “They 
shouldn’t be. As for car- 
toons, we grew up watching 
Wile E. Coyote fall off 
cliffs. Did we go out and 
take our family dog and 
drop him off the house to 
see if he splits apart? 
There’s an old lady who 
bakes kids in the oven and 
a big, bad wolf. I don’t 
think we give little kids 
enough credit for knowing 
what’s make-believe and 
what isn’t. When I see a kid 
at JURASSIC PARK, I 
wonder why their parents 
brought them. It’s a par- 
ental choice, it’s not a re- 
sponsibility that should be 
laid on the filmmakers.” 

“Of course,” added East- 
on, “I don’t have any kids.” □ 
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We’ve been inundated with requests for 
“swimsuit” or “lingerie” pictorials devoted 
to your favorite femmes fatales. As a com- 
promise, we’re combining swimsuits and 
lingerie lay-outs in a lavish Femme Fever 
spread that will debut in out next issue. 
But, first we’d like to introduce you to: 

Denice Duff-. Radiating self-confidence 
and unbridled sensuality, Duff has played 
a sexy vampire in Full Moon’s SUB- 
SPECIES II & III, the sidekick in HELL 
COMES TO FROGTOWN II, and a NSA 
agent in BLOODFIST V. 

Shelley Michelle : Indisputably, the 
world’s most popular body double, Michelle 




INTRODUCING YOU 
TO THOSE VERY 
FATALE PHYSIQUES 

By Mark A. Altman & Ari Bass 


has “substituted” for Kim Basinger in MY 
STEPMOTHER IS AN ALIEN, Julia Rob- 
erts in PRETTY WOMAN, Claudia Christ- 
ian in HEXED, et al. “Now it’s time for 
Shelley Michelle to be known for her face, 
not just her body,” vows the bombshell. 

Carolyn Taye-Loren : She landed 
WITCHCRAFT V with a cold reading, and 
has subsequently starred in four movies. 
Some teens wandered into the Vasquez 
Rocks location while Taye-Loren posed for 
our cameras. Refreshing herself in the 
100+ temperature, she poured Evian water 
over body; but it appeared her audience re- 
quired the “cooling-off.” 


Shelly Michelle (I) wants 
to be the “next James 
Bond girt.” Carolyn Taye- 
Loren (c) has written her 
first screenplay. Denice 
Duff (r) modeled her way 
through N.Y.U. 
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“TALES FROM THE CRYPT” HAS TURNED WOMEN, 
FORMERLY THE VULNERABLE VICTIMS, INTO VINDICATORS. 

By Dan Scapperotti 


Alas, the Crypt Keeper is retiring to his lair — only to be 
“resurrected” on a Saturday morning cartoon spin-off— as 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT draws to a close in its fifth and 
final season. The HBO series will conclude its graveyard 
shift with a baker’s dozen vignettes. Timid souls should be 
cautioned that some episodes will reprise, with variation, a 
cutthroat siege between bloodlusting brawlers who have de- 
clined a truce for time immemorial (a theme that has been 
more routinely described as “the battle of the sexes”). 

This year, mummy mayhem and telepathic apes take a 


back seat to a comely cast of 
females. In fact, gauging its 
matriarchal slant, one may 
conclude the last season of 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
is its Year of the Woman. To 
the show’s credit, actresses 
haven’t been locked into 
portrayals as “scream 
queens,” that genre stereo- 
type that has careened into 
extinction. CRYPT renders 
an effusive or intensified 
picture of females and their 
renewed roles in the Horror 
Cinema. They’ve turned 
from screamers into 
femmes fatales ; self-reliant, 
independent, and quite ca- 
pable of getting really 
pissed off. Though the TV 
series has reformed wo- 
men’s roles, this season’s 
high-profile guests admit 
they’re still struggling with 


stereotypes outside of the 
CRYPT. 

JOAN CHEN (Crypt 
episode: “Food for Thought”) 

Born in Shanghai, she 
appeared in several Chinese 
films before moving to 
America. As a student at 
Cal State, Joan Chen ma- 
jored in filmmaking; as an 
actress, she’s been habitual- 
ly cast in Asian roles (TAI- 
PAN, THE NIGHTSTALK- 
ER, et al). Chen earned na- 
tional attention as TWIN 
PEAKS resident, Josie 
Packard. “Josie is a woman 
with a mysterious history 
which she hides from every- 
one,” explains Chen. “The 
part wasn’t even written for 
a Chinese. In fact, she used 
to have an Italian name in 
the first scripts.” 



Chen, who worked with 
director David Lynch “only 
on the pilot and one other 
episode,” appeared sporadi- 
cally on the series for two 
years. “I enjoyed it very 
much because it was a en- 
semble piece, ”she recalled. 
“From one episode to anoth- 
er, I just wanted to find out 
more about myself, find out 
more about Josie and the 
possibilities of where we 
could go.” 


She is especially fond of 
her performance in Bernar- 
do Bertolucci’s THE LAST 
EMPEROR (1987). “We 
were in the Forbidden City 
using real sets and real cos- 
tumes,” recounted Chen, 
who worked over six months 
on the Oscar-winning epic. 
She credits Bertolucci for 
further developing her act- 
ing aptitude. “When you 
work with the great direc- 
tors, they make you better 
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than you are. They push you 
to the limit and you realize 
that you actually have that 
potential. If they didn’t, you 
wouldn’t even know the po- 
tential was there. 

Chen and Rutger Hauer 
played nomadic “juggers” in 
BLOOD OF HEROES. Set 
in a desolate, post-nuclear 
environment, the couple are 
competitors in a violent 
sport. Shot in Australia, 
where it was released as 
SALUTE TO THE JUG- 
GER, the film remains one 
of Chen’s favorites. “This is 
the one movie that I’m most 
proud of, aside from THE 
LAST EMPEROR,” she ex- 
claimed. “It was the first 
time I could do a picture and 
not have to be beautiful and 
poised. I could be very phys- 
ical, which I am. I personal- 
ly thought it was a great 
film although it didn’t do 
well. David People was a 
good director to work with, 
although it was his first 
time directing. He finally 
got to be recognized because 
he wrote the Clint Eastwood 
film, THE UNFORGIVEN.” 

DEADLOCK, an HBO 
movie that also speculates 
upon a grim future, reunit- 
ed Chen with Hauer. The 
German actor was cast as a 
prisoner sentenced to maxi- 
mum security quarters; 


Brooke Shields (with Perry King) 
enjoyed her "Came the Dawn" episode 
because "I play a tough character." 



JOAN CHEN 

“The victim prevails in 
the end. A lot of women 
can relate to that character 
with domestic violence.” 



Joan Chen and Ernie Hudson (GHOSTBUSTERS) in " Food tor Thought." 
Chen savored the role because her character is " less a stereotype." 


Chen played his treacherous 
lover. “We filmed DEAD- 
LOCK in Los Angeles,” re- 
counted Chen. “My charac- 
ter was just an evil woman 
who doesn’t know any bet- 
ter. I think crime is her Dis- 
neyland. Actually, I did that 
movie because Rutger 
Hauer was in it. We became 
very good friends, and I 
think he is a great actor.” 

Cast as “Connie” in direc- 
tor Rodman Flender’s 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
episode, Chen is the bat- 
tered wife of a mystic who 
can read her mind. Her frus- 
trated character is driven to 
the arms of another man; 
however, when her lover is 
brutally murdered by her 
husband, Chen turns men- 
tally ballistic and plots a 
telepathic revenge. 

“I was attracted to the 
script because, like DEAD- 
LOCK and BLOOD OF HE- 
ROES, the character wasn’t 
written particularly for an 
Asian person,” explained 
Chen. “Therefore, she is less 
typically Asian, less a stereo- 
type. She is also like Josie 
Packard in TWIN PEAKS. 


There is a deep, deep sorrow 
that this woman has, some- 
thing that is inconsolable.” 

The actress hopes that 
her character’s convictions, 
especially refusing to yield 
to an abusive situation, may 
strike a responsive chord 
with victimized women. 
“When Connie decides she 
has had enough, she walks 
out. The victim prevails in 
the end. A lot of women to- 
day can relate to that char- 
acter with domestic vio- 
lence. What attracted me 
was her complexity and her 
mysteriousness. She’s a 
very mysterious character 
with a very real problem.” 

Several wigs were pre- 
pared for Chen, whose own 
locks had already been 
closely cropped. “I went 
back to China to do a Chi- 
nese language movie in 
which I played a Buddhist 
nun and the Buddhist nuns 
shaved their heads,” ex- 
plained Chen. “I go back to 
do Chinese language films, 
now and then, because I 
miss Chinese movies. The 
roles that they write for me 
in China are different from 


the roles that I’ve been get- 
ting here. It’s not easy, be- 
cause the pay is not good 
there and all the conditions 
are very bad. But I like go- 
ing back there and doing a 
movie because I like to fa- 
miliarize myself again with 
where I came from.” 

She recently wrapped 
Oliver Stone’s HEAVEN 
AND EARTH. “I play some- 
body who ages from 30 
years old to 80 years old. It’s 
the Vietnam War from the 
point of view of the Vietnam 
people, not from an Ameri- 
can soldier’s point of view or 
an anti-war point of view.” 

MEREDITH SALENGER 
( Crypt episode: “House of 
Horrors”) 

Her older sister landed a 
role in the film adaptation 
of ANNIE (1982). Visiting 
the set one day, eight-year- 
old Meredith Salenger 
turned up in the proverbial 
right place at the right time. 
Director John Huston, 
abruptly requiring another 
orphan, cast her on the spot. 
Salenger was attired in 
rags, blemished with dirt 
makeup, and escorted in 
front of the cameras. 

At the age of 14, Salenger 
landed the title role in Dis- 
ney’s JOURNEY OF NAT- 
TY GANN. The depression 
era film, which remains 
Salenger’s favorite, docu- 
ments the cross-country 
odyssey of a young girl who 
desperately tries to reunite 
with her father. 

NATTY GANN was shot 
in and around Vancouver, 
Canada during three winter 
months. “It was absolutely 
freezing,” laughed Salenger. 
“I was so thrilled to be work- 
ing!” But, compared to one 
near-tragic accident, the 
film’s scripted perils were 
relatively mild. “Most of the 
movie was with trains. For 
one scene, I had to hang off 
the side of a boxcar trying to 
pull myself into the car,” re- 
called Salenger. “My feet 
were dangling off by the 
wheels and something went 
wrong. While we were film- 
ing, someone had switched 
the track while the train 
was half way past the 
switch. So half the train 
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went to the left, and the 
part of the train I was on 
went to the right which 
caused the entire train to 
fall over on its side. I 
jumped off the train before 
it completely fell over. It 
tilted sideways, but didn’t 
completely fall over or I 
would have been crushed 
underneath.” 

After serving as the love 
interest in A NIGHT IN 
THE LIFE OF JIMMY 
REARDON and DREAM A 
LITTLE DREAM, as well as 
playing a near-victim of 
THE KISS (an underrated 
1988 horror film), Salenger 
entered Harvard University 
in 1989. Three years later, 
she graduated with an hon- 
ors degree in psychology. 
“I’ve always been interested 
in psychology,” said Saleng- 
er. “I thought it would give 
me an insight into human 
nature, and you can under- 
stand characters better. The 
more knowledge you have 
about life, the more depth 
you have to draw from in de- 
veloping a character.” 

Before she turned a stu- 
dent of behavior, Salenger 
played a gun-wielding Ram- 
bette in EDGE OF HONOR. 
“I kill the main bad guy 
with a Colt 45, and I kill 
other bad guys with AK 47s 
and M16s,” sighed Salenger, 
whose “female warrior” 
avenges the death of her 
parents. “I had never fired a 
gun before, and I had no 
idea of all the power and the 
kick of a gun. I don’t like be- 
ing around guns, they scare 
me more now that I realize 
how powerful they are.” 

Confiding that horror 
films are equally unnerving, 
Salenger admitted she had 
never seen a TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT episode prior 
to her guest stint on the se- 
ries. “Every time I saw the 
Crypt Keeper introducing a 
show, I’d get terrified and 
turn it off,” she gulped. “I 
had never realized how 
clever each of the shows 
were until I auditioned for it 
and got the role.” 

Salenger plays Mona, a 
sorority sister who is literal- 
ly boy-hungry. “Mona is just 
like any other girl who 
wants to be part of a group,” 


Kate Vernon’s doomed character temporarily escapes, through her 
aggressive alter ego, in this season's “Till Death Do We Part.” 


explained Salenger. “Unfor- 
tunately, she’s a ghoul. My 
character invites the boys 
over to her sorority, and 
they get all excited because 
they think they’re going to 
have a great time. But they 
find out it’s an all -ghoul 
sorority as opposed to an all- 
girls sorority. We end up 
eating the boys.” 

The actress experienced 
the most expedient casting 
process in her career. Ap- 
pearing for the audition, she 
was promptly approved for 
the role and sent to 
wardrobe. The very next 
day, film rolling, Salenger 
was pitching her glamorous 
ghoul to the cameras. “It 
was really fast and we only 
worked on it for a week. The 
cast was unbelievable. 
Kevin Dillon, Will Wheaton, 
and Jason London play the 
victims.” 

Salenger was coated in 
make-up for the episode’s 
grisly conclusion. “I wore it 
for only one day,” she said. 
“They had to do a cast of my 


face to make a mask. They 
smeared vaseline all over 
my face so the plaster 
wouldn’t stick, and then 
covered my entire face with 
plaster. While I was sitting 
there, the plaster started to 
drip and began to cover my 
nose. My mouth was shut 
and I thought I was going to 
die, until they opened my 
passage ways so I could 
breathe. It was terrifying, 
but I was a trooper. Actual- 
ly, I had the best time I ever 
had working on something. 
The director, Bob Gale — 
who wrote all the BACK TO 
THE FUTURE scripts— was 
very sweet.” 

The youthful thespian 
has a penchant for roles 
that beckon back to NATTY 
GANN. “I like playing tom- 
boys as opposed to the pret- 
ty girl or the seductress,” 
nodded Salenger. “I’m more 
comfortable playing a tom- 
boy. I’d much rather be 
playing an interesting char- 
acter rather than someone 
who’s simply the seductress 


-sex kitten thing. I just don’t 
think that there’s much to 
those characters. They’re 
very one dimensional to 
me.” 

KATE VERNON ( Crypt 
episode: “Till Death Do We 
Part”) 

The Toronto born beauty 
is the daughter of actor 
John Vernon, who starred 
in an earlier episode of 
CRYPT. “I could work out 
the demon in a playful envi- 
ronment,” reflected Kate 
Vernon on her career. “It 
feels good to be on stage and 
to explore the characters.” 

Last year, Vernon played 
MALCOLM X’s lover, So- 
phia, in the Spike Lee pro- 
duction. More recently, she 
completed a grueling five 
week shoot for CONSPIRA- 
CY OF TERROR, an NBC 
Movie of the Week. “I don’t 
mind hard work,” said Ver- 
non, “but the problem with 
this role was that we were 
shooting in 110 degree 
weather in New Orleans. To 
play this totally controlling, 
manipulative, assertive, ag- 
gressive woman in that heat 
was really difficult.” 

Vernon had the opportu- 
nity to divide “Lucy,” her 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
character, into dual roles. 
“There’s the real Lucy and 
the fantasy Lucy. The real 
Lucy fell in love with John- 
ny, played by John Stamos, 
who is Eileen Brennan’s boy 
toy. Caught by Brennan and 
her henchmen, Lucy is tak- 
en out in the woods to be 
killed. The real Lucy is is a 
sweet girl who fell in love 
with Mister Trouble. Then 
there is the fantasy Lucy 
who comes out with blazing 
guns, two-fisted, and takes 
everything from Brennan, 
including her man — she’s a 
double-crossing, selfish 
vamp, totally opposite of the 
real Lucy. But when I come 
back to real time, my brains 
get blown out by Johnny.” 

The “woods” scene, filmed 
in Griffith Park, required 
Vernon to strip for her exe- 
cution. Rather than exploit 
her disrobement, the scene 
was shot in a subdued man- 
ner. “Robert Picardo takes 
me down to this little patch 
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MEREDITH SALENGER 

“I’d much rather be playing 
an interesting character 
rather than someone who’s 
simply the ‘sex kitten' thing.” 



Yul Vasquez and Sherrie Rose in the '92 episode, "On a Dead Man's 
Chest." Rose, who posed for Playboy, unveiled her own chest. 


and says, ‘Give me your top, 
give me your skirt, give me 
your watch,’ and I end up 
stripping to my underwear. 
But it wasn’t aggressive at 
all. The hardest part is 
when Eileen Brennan and I 
have guns at each other’s 
necks. She’s a very tough la- 
dy, she gave me a couple of 
black and blue marks. She’s 
fabulous, don’t get me 
wrong, she’s just a strong 
woman.” 

Vernon’s death scene re- 
quired an extreme close-up, 
which excluded the use of a 
stunt double or dummy. “I 
had to have a squib right be- 
tween my eyes,” she shud- 
dered. “That was really hor- 
rible. They put a metal plate 
on my head and then the 
squib. Then there’s the tube 
of blood that they hide in 
your hair, and down your 
back and into the pump, so 
they can control the amount 
of blood that shoots out. We 
were rushing, we were try- 
ing to beat the sunset. They 
rushed me up to the set on 
the mountain and put me on 
my mark. 

“The gun was put to my 
head, I closed my eyes in an- 
ticipation of the shot, and on 
three the gun goes off. The 
squib blew, the blood flew, 
and I collapse out of frame. 
As I fall out of the frame, 
the blood is still flowing and 
I get it all over the assistant 
director. Because we were 
rushed, they forgot to give 
me earplugs, so I had this 
intense ringing in my ears 
for two weeks. We had 18- 
hour days on this episode, 
and we had to get it all 
down in five days.” 

In SPECIAL CLASS, a 
fantasy film shot in Rome, 
Vernon endured another tri- 
al of makeup. Cast as an 80- 
year-old woman, she tolerat- 
ed laborious “aging” applica- 
tions over four hours per 
day. “I’m surprised that I 
had a face left after that,” 
recalled Vernon. “They had 
prosthetics for the right and 
left sides of the nose and 
double chin. When I first 
saw it I burst into tears, it 
was that intense.” 

The premise of the film 
involves Vernon’s brilliant 
grandson developing a youth 


serum for a wealthy 
Madame (Carroll Baker). 
Vernon’s character serves as 
the guinea pig. “I become a 
young, beautiful woman but 
I still act like an old lady. 
Christopher Lee plays the 
butler who knows every- 
thing.” 

Vernon describes the pro- 
duction as “a classic Italian 
shoot. They never knew 
what they were doing. The 
schedules changed several 
times a day. But I was 
thrilled to be living in 
Rome.” 

She plays a radio sex 
therapist in DANGEROUS 
TOUCH, an erotic thriller 
directed by her co-star, Lou 
Diamond Phillips. Vernon 
describes her character, 
Amanda Grace, as “appear- 
ing to be very together, but 
she’s got a lot of problems 
herself. She is totally afraid 
of intimacy, won’t let men 
get near her on an emotion- 
al level. Amanda has a his- 


tory of one night stands, 
about which she is very hon- 
est and direct.” 

Grace doesn’t realize that 
that Phillips’ character, in- 
tent on finding information 
about a patient, closely ob- 
serves and studies her. “He 
knows how to get to me,” ex- 
plained Vernon. “He knows 
what buttons to push and 
how to to excite me, and 
how to totally gain control 
over me with that emotional 
swing. The film is about a 
woman, who gives up her 
personal power, and this 
man who totally abuses her 
emotionally. She man- 
ages to pull herself out of 
this emotional grave he’s 
digging for her. She rises 
out of it, she has an inner 
strength that she discovers.” 

Vernon describes Aman- 
da Grace as her favorite role 
to date, but acknowledges 
that women’s roles are pre- 
dominantly tailored to strut 
sex appeal. “Women are still 


operating through their sex- 
uality as opposed to their in- 
telligence. Amanda Grace is 
a very, very sexual woman. 
Her relationship to sexuali- 
ty is very different from me 
to mine, and to portray that 
was really hard. 

“There’s a lot of nudity in 
DANGEROUS TOUCH, but 
it all applies. When I first 
got the script, I passed on it 
because of the tone. When 
they sent it to me again, I 
said I would first talk to Lou 
Diamond to see how he in- 
tends to shoot this before I 
accept the offer. But Lou 
made it a very safe environ- 
ment for me.” 

In an efforts to insure 
privacy during the nude 
scenes, “they clear the set, 
but you end up with seven 
or eight guys around who 
still have to be there.” DAN- 
GEROUS TOUCH isn’t the 
first time that Vernon was 
required to shed her clothes 
on-camera. “I did nude 
scenes with Vincent Spano 
in ALPHABET CITY (1984), 
and I’ve done a couple of 
others but this has several 
nude scenes. Basically, I 
spent the first two weeks 
naked shooting with Lou. It 
was great in one respect, be- 
cause we’d be in an embrace 
and Lou would say ‘Cut!’ It’s 
not like we’d have to break 
and then go have a discus- 
sion with the director. Lou 
would just talk to me right 
there.” 

TRACI LORDS ( Crypt 
episode: “Two for the 
Show”). 

“When I first came on 
this project, everyone was — 
I think — a little hesitant be- 
cause they thought I was 
definitely was too young. 
The part was originally 
written for a woman of 
about 35,” smiled 24-year- 
old Traci Lords. “I was audi- 
tioning with a bunch of ac- 
tresses and, like on THE 
TOMMYKNOCKERS TV 
movie, I was the only wo- 
man in the entire room that 
was under 25. I thought, 
‘What the hell am I doing 
here?’ The producers actual- 
ly just liked the way I han- 
dled the role, and they just 
decided to rewrite it and 
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make the character younger.” 

Lords plays the doomed 
Emma Taylor in her CRYPT 
episode, a classic tale of 
switched trunks and dis- 
membered cadavers. “Em- 
ma is married to a much 
older man and he treated 
me nice,” said Lords while 
shifting into character. “I 
think I married him because 
he had some money. I think 
that I probably loved him 
when I first met him, but 
he’s completely obsessive 
about work. He does things 
like working on his comput- 
er at the dinner table. 
There’s no romance, there’s 
no sex about our relation- 
ship. After a period of a cou- 
ple of years, I start to look 
outside of our relationship 
for other influences. I have 
an affair with another 
woman. I tell him I want a 
divorce, and he freaks out.” 

The actress spent a week 
at CRYPT’s Santa Monica 
studios. “The shows are all 
filmed there, the Crypt 
Keeper lives there,” laughed 
Lords. “I went and sat in the 
Crypt Keeper’s coffin.” 

Prior to her guest stint on 
CRYPT, Lords spent several 
months shooting THE TOM- 
MYKNOCKERS, the ABC 
miniseries adapted from the 
Stephen King novel. “Once 
again, I was the young girl 
on the show,” explained 





Above: Meredith Salenger (with sorority sisters in "House of Horrors") turned off TALES FROM THE CRYPT until “realizing 
that it’s an amazing show." From the '92 season; Upon learning that Joe Pesci is a gigolo (bottom left), scorned women 
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THE ROLE OF 


By Brinke Stevens 

Readers of mature comic 
books were introduced to 
“Faust: Love of the 
Damned” in 1988. Now ten 
issues old, this decidedly 
nasty work is the brainchild 
of artist Tim Vigil and 
writer David Quinn. While 
the concept was in develop- 
ment, Vigil was already an 

underground comic cult 
star. Quinn was a Brooklyn 
college professor and a part- 
time rock n’ roll singer. The 
collaborators made a pact to 
“blow the lid” off the already 
contentious market of adult 
comics. They succeeded. 

Often imitated but never 
rivaled, “Faust” relates the 
story of one John Jaspers, a 
lunatic on the fringe of Ar- 
mageddon. Dressed in a hy- 
per-real costume, fueled by 

Left: Brinke Stevens as Claire, shot by 
glamour photographer Ken Marcus. 
Below: an ad for the film to pre-sell 
rights at the American Film Market, 
last March. Brinke only served as the 
model for "Claire" and is not 
connected to the film otherwise. 
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FAUST 


THE DEVIL’S MISTRESS WAS EVEN “TOO MUCH FOR MADONNA. 


his own madness and rage, he 
takes New York by storm. 
Slicing and dicing the under- 
world with razor-sharp metal 
claws, he attempts to stop a 
malignant villain known as 
M...who may be Mephistophe- 
les (aka Satan). Jaspers has 
already sold his soul to M, but 
he wants it back. 

Complicating matters, 
Dr. Jade de Camp — Jaspers’ 
pretty psychiatrist and part- 
time lover — follows our hero 
into his personal maelstrom, 
becoming embroiled in M’s 
twisted plans. Rounding out 
the cast is the evil Claire, a 
knock-out femme fatale, who 
is M’s wife and a supreme 
sorceress in her own right. 
We witnessed Claire’s en- 
trance into the story via a 
bloody orgy of betrayal; se- 
ducing one of M’s unfaithful 
servants, she proceeds to 
gouge out his eyes and slit 
his throat from ear to ear. 
Mother Teresa she isn’t! 

“Claire uses sex as a 
weapon,” explained Quinn. 
“She is an idealized, mono- 
graphic woman — like an 
idol. But that’s a lot of 
weight on her, and it’s had 
an effect on her entire life. 
I’d like to think it originally 
was her personal dream, yet 
she became stuck living that 
dream. As a result, she’s a 
very angry person. And sex 
is a conduit for her anger.” 

The comic book’s notori- 
ety has been a mixed bless- 
ing. “We've offended all the 
women in our families,” not- 
ed Quinn, “and most of our 
female friends. We’ve of- 
fended printers to the point 
they've told us, ‘Our lawyers 
advised us not to print this 
book.’ We’ve offended the 
United Kingdom, New Zea- 



land, Canada and Mexico, 
where they can’t get it 
through customs." Whenev- 
er “Faust” is printed, how- 
ever, dealers exhaust their 
supply of copies. At one 
point, it was the second-best 
selling title in its genre, 
ranking second only to East- 
man and Laird’s “Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles.” 

“One thing we’ve tried to 
do with ‘Faust,’” said Quinn, 
“is to look at the place in the 
brain where sex and vio- 
lence could possibly be 
linked. Everyone knows 
there’s something exciting 
about violence, and there’s 
often violent urges to sexual 
feelings. I really have to 
take a hard look at it, when 
people cry, ‘This comic of- 
fends women and promotes 
rape!’ I really don’t think 
so.” Vigil points to the comic 
book’s “very strong female 
characters. They’re each key 
concepts to understanding 
each other’s personalities.” 

In 1991, the film rights 
were optioned by indepen- 
dent producers Michael Bur- 
nett, a special effects make- 
up artist (UNIVERSAL 
SOLDIER, DOLLY DEAR- 



EST), and foreign sales exec- 
utive Ted Chalmers. But 
“Faust”’s graphic violence 
and sexuality found little 
more than resistance among 
the Hollywood community, 
despite the producers’ vows 
of a “toned down” screenplay. 

In an effort to arrest his 
interest, copies of “Faust” 
were forwarded to director 
Stuart Gordon. Within one 
year, Gordon was an- 
nounced as the project’s di- 
rector and executive produc- 
er. “I was first amazed by 
‘Faust,’” admits the film- 
maker. “I’d never seen any- 
thing quite like it before. It 
did shock me, it was so ex- 
treme. But I found I couldn’t 
get it out of my mind. All of 
the characters are fascinat- 
ing people. They’re scream- 
ing to be brought to life on 
the screen.” 

Nevertheless, Gordon has 
faced a marked reluctance 
among actresses who’ve read 
the “Faust” material. “We’ve 
shown it to a few people,” he 
explained, “and once they 
have a look at it, we never 
hear from them again.” Bar- 
bara Crampton, previously 
cast in Gordon’s RE-ANI- 
MATOR and FROM BE- 
YOND, was the first choice 
for Claire. But after Gordon 
mailed her a copy of the 
script, Crampton seemed to 
drop off the face of the earth. 
Later, the producers had 
preliminary meetings with 
Madonna's people, but the 
Material Girl eventually 
passed; it seems she's opting 
for an “image change.” 

“I’m realizing we’re going 
to have to find people who are 
really brave,” observed Gor- 
don. “It will be a similar situ- 
ation to Sharon Stone in BA- 


“Faust” writer David Quinn explains 
the comic book “scares some 
people while drawing others in." 

SIC INSTINCT. That script 
was shown to all the major 
stars, and they turned it 
down. I think Sharon sensed 
it was a great opportunity 
and was quoted in a recent 
interview as saying, “No guts, 
no glory.’ That’s what will 
happen with the Claire role. 
We need to find someone who 
has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, and who’s cou- 
rageous enough to take it on.” 

“Claire is completely un- 
inhibited,” added Gordon. 
“No rules.no boundaries. 
That’s what is so shocking 
about her. Claire, too, has 
made a deal with the devil, 
and it gives her such incredi- 
ble youth and beauty. As the 
devil’s mistress, it’s quite 
impossible to resist her.” 

“We’re surrounded by sex 
and violence,” Quinn inter- 
jected, “but it’s so sanitized, 
that it all starts to look like 

continued on page 61 
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In Search of the 
Drive-In DlVcl 



NEW WORLD’S LEGENDARY B-MOVIE GODDESS STEAMED-UP 



"Candice was a sweet girl," said former agent Bernie Cameol. “If 
she worked at it, she could have gotten to the level of Sharon Stone. 


By Ari Bass 

In the fourteen years 
since WINTER KILLS, her 
cinematic swan song, Can- 
dice Rialson’s trail had 
grown pretty damn cold. Af- 
ter a five-year career which 
established her as one of the 
great “drive-in divas” of the 
’70s, Rialson seemingly 
dropped off the planet. 

Few personal facts were 
known about Rialson. She 
was born in Santa Monica 
and grew up in Tustin, 
near Santa Ana, in Or- 
ange County, California. 
While still in high school, 
she got a fake ID and 
danced at a nightclub on 
the Sunset Strip called 
Gazzarri’s. “They used to 
take local high school girls 
and make them featured 
dancers,” explained direc- 
tor Allan Arkush. She 
studied veterinary sci- 
ences (for about a month) 
at UC Davis and, in the 
early 1970s, moved into 
an apartment off Fountain 
Avenue in West Holly- 
wood. By 1975, she was 
one of the most steadily 
working young actresses 
in Tinseltown. By 1978, 
she had retired. 

Lately, Rialson’s subse- 
quent fate had been the 
subject of disquieting spec- 
ulation. “About two years 
ago, I heard a rumor that 
she died,” director Joe 
Dante told me. Her former 
agent, Bernie Carneol, had 
heard the same. But gossip 
is common currency in Hol- 
lywood. The time had come 


to get to the bottom of it 
all. 

I: THE QUEST 
FOR CANDY 

I consulted Rialson’s past 
co-workers for background 
research. Gus Trikonis, di- 
rector of MOONSHINE 
COUNTY EXPRESS (1977), 
remembered absolutely 
nothing about Rialson’s 
small role in the film. Ed 
Carlin, the movie’s producer 


who had also hired Rialson 
for MAMA’S DIRTY GIRLS, 
offered nothing more en- 
lightening than “She was 
was a nice girl.” 

I was much luckier with 
Joe Dante, who co-directed 
Rialson in HOLLYWOOD 
BOULEVARD (1976). As 
film apprentices, Dante and 
Allan Axkush edited trailers 
at New World and initially 
saw Rialson when they cut 
together the trailer for CAN- 


DY STRIPE NURSES (1974). 
Dante recalled they were 
“thrilled to get her for HOL- 
LYWOOD BOULEVARD. 
She had previously done quite 
a few of those kinds of pic- 
tures, the ones we were mak- 
ing for Roger [Corman], and 
they always involved nudity, 
which she seemed very com- 
fortable with. 

“She was the star, with 
first billing, of many ex- 
ploitation pictures. After 
our movie, she did the pic- 
ture CHATTERBOX (1977), 
which wasn’t the greatest 
thing she could do for her 
career, because the last time 
I remember seeing her on 
screen she was squeezing 
John Huston’s crotch in 
WINTERKILLS [1979].” 

I heard that Rialson was 
“sought out” for a role in 
HOLLYWOOD BOULE- 
VARD II (1989), a sequel to 
her cult classic. The film’s 
director, Steve Barnett, con- 
firmed this “rumor” was 
quite valid. Producer Tom 
Merchant, who had spoken 
with the actress, said Rial- 
son turned down the offer: 
“She didn’t want anything 
further to do with the film 
industry.” 

After following numerous 
leads and dead-ends, I final- 
ly located Rialson’s uncle, 
who furnished me with his 
niece’s address and phone 
number. 

n: CANDICE RIALSON: 

“I’M ALIVE!” 

The former New World 
bombshell seemed flattered, 
and very amused, by my ef- 
forts to locate her. Rialson 
discussed her genesis as an 
actress: “I was Miss Gaz- 
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WINDSHIELDS. 


zarri’s 1968, when I was 17 
and a junior in high school. I 
would go in there with a mi- 
cro-mini like you can’t be- 
lieve! There was this big pic- 
ture of me, about ten-by-five 
foot, at the place. It was 
there for years. 

“Then I was Miss Her- 
mosa Beach, and that’s one 
of the things that got me 
started around here. Every- 
body else wore high heels 
out on the pier — they all 
had these elaborate bathing 
suits — and I just had on a 
little bikini and was in my 
bare feet. I was too naive to 
know to wear high heels. Di- 
no, Desi and Billy presented 
me with the award. After 
that, I got a bit part in THE 
GAY DECEIVERS (1969), 
though I didn’t have any 
lines. I met a guy, Jim By- 
ron, who worked across the 
street from Gazzarri’s and 
was Yvette Mimieux’s man- 
ager. He started to make me 
think that I might be inter- 
ested in acting. 

“I was really fortunate to 
have had the opportunities 
I had. I was on the beach at 
Malibu, and a guy said that 
I would be perfect for this 
low-budget movie they were 
doing called PETS. I didn’t 
even have an agent at the 
time. He was the assistant 
cameraman, and he said to 
bring some pictures. I didn’t 
have any professional pic- 
tures, so I brought some pic- 
tures of me in my backyard 
with my dog. They gave me 
the part that day.” 

PETS, a very kinky varia- 
tion of THE COLLECTOR, 
was produced in 1973 and 
released the following year. 
Starring “Candy” Rialson, 






<‘l knew I’d have to do some 
nudity for it, but I had no 
problem with that at all— I’m 
really European in the way I 
look at that kind of stuff.’ 9 


sent someone out with a list 
of 30 or so titles, and CAN- 
DY STRIPE NURSES got 
the most votes. That’s how 
they decided to make the 
picture. Then we had to 
come up with the storyline. 
They wanted a little social 
consciousness, a little ro- 
mance, a little comedy and a 
little sex. Another require- 
ment was they wanted a sex 
clinic. I don’t know why!” 

A hospital in Burbank 
was chosen as the central lo- 


the film encompassed S&M, 
fetishism, and female bond- 
ing. Rialson delivers the 
movie’s classic line as a les- 
bian painter’s model. Even- 
tually attracted to a male 
suitor, Rialson ignites the 
rage of her “girlfriend.” “You 
hate him because he can give 
me the one thing you can’t,” 
sniffs Rialson’s character. 

“They kind of told me 
what it was about, but I 
didn’t have a whole script to 
look at,” recounted Rialson. 
“I knew I’d have to do some 
nudity for it, but I had no 
problem with that at all — 
I’m really European in the 
way I look at that kind of 
stuff. I had to join SAG for 
PETS, and I had to get an 
agent. Soon, I started get- 
ting sent on tons of inter- 
views and callbacks, and I’d 
end up getting about 70 to 
75 percent of what I went 
out on.” 

Rialson caught the eye of 
Julie Corman, New World 
Pictures producer, and was 
cast as Sandy in CANDY 
STRIPE NURSES. “Candice 
just stood out,” recalled Cor- 
man. “It wasn’t like we were 
down to the wire and need- 
ed someone at the last 
minute. We really wanted 
her from the beginning.” 

Alan Holleb, whose prize- 
winning student film 
HEAVENLY STAR im- 
pressed Corman enough to 
hire him as screenwriter 
and director, recalled his 
New World debut: “I found 
out they had taken a poll at 
a local high school. They 


Appearing with Clint Eastwood in THE EIGER SANCTION, Rialson 
played a student who volunteers to do "anything’ for a good grade. 


Method acting: Allan Arkush, HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD'S co-director, 
recalls that Rialson actually Imbibed for her "drunk" scene. 


cation. “Julie had prepared 
an expurgated copy of the 
script under the title AN- 
GELS OF MERCY, so that 
the hospital administration 
would give us approval to 
shoot there,” Holleb ex- 
plained. “The hospital had 
about 95% occupancy, and 
we were in the few empty 
rooms shooting late. The pa- 
tients were all saying ‘Shut 
up,’ and the sound man 
would say, ‘You shut up, 
we’re trying to shoot.’ I re- 
member one of Candice’s 
scenes was in a linen closet, 
with the young intern. It 
was, in fact, the real hospi- 
tal linen closet. While we 
were shooting her topless 
scene, the guy from the 
linen service came by. The 
guy says, ‘I have to get in 
there. I’ve got a route to 
make!’ 

“Then somebody made 
the mistake of leaving the 
unexpurgated copy of the 
script around, and it made 
its way to the administra- 
tion. Between that and the 
linen closet, we were forced 
to move to another location, 
a beat-up former clinic. It 
didn’t match the hospital at 


all, and I remember asking 
the art director to put up a 
sign for the rest of the 
scenes saying, ‘This Way to 
the New Wing’ to justify the 
total change in look." 

Rialson’s fellow “candy 
stripers” were played by 
Maria Rojo and future soap 
opera star Robin Mattson. 
The New World ensemble 
added support, including 
Tara Strohmeier and the 
omnipresent Dick Miller. 
Look fast for Sally Kirkland, 
“h friend of Juli e Corman, 
who also worked on cast- 
ing,” as a sex clinic client. 

CANDY STRIPE NURS- 
ES was released in May, 
1974. It proved to be New 
World’s fifth and final in- 
stallment in the “nurse” se- 
ries, which had been initiat- 
ed with 1970’s THE STU- 
DENT NURSES. (“I like to 
think I killed the genre,” 
joked Holleb.) By all ac- 
counts, Corman and Co. 
were enthusiastic over the 
top-billed Rialson. Ed Car- 
lin of Premiere Internation- 
al was equally impressed 
with the New World starlet. 

Producers Carlin and Gil 
Lasky developed MAMA’S 
DIRTY GIRLS (1974) as a 
vehicle for Gloria Grahame. 
Though her performance in 
THE BAD AND THE BEAU- 
TIFUL (1952) earned her an 
Oscar, Grahame’s career 
had declined; nevertheless, 
at age 50, she still looked 
pretty good. Rialson won the 
role as one of Grahame’s 
daughters. Sondra Currie, 
fresh from her starring de- 
but in POLICEWOMEN, 
was cast as Rialson’s older 
sister. Currie summed up 
the plot in one sentence: 
“The daughters would knock 
off their mother’s husbands 
for the insurance money.” 
The movie, double-billed 
with THE MANHAND- 
LERS, came and went in 
December, 1974. “If you 
haven’t seen it,” admits Ed 
Carlin, “you didn’t miss 
much.” 

When Clint Eastwood’s 
Malpaso Productions began 
casting for THE EIGER 
SANCTION (1975), Rialson 
was called for a reading. 
She landed the role of a stu- 
dent who tips-off profes- 
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sor/government assassin 
Jonathan Hemlock (East- 
wood) that she’ll do any- 
thing for a good grade. It 
was the kind of scene 
that guarantees attention 
for a fledgling actress. Clint 
Eastwood wrote a really 
nice letter to Universal 
about me,” recalls Rialson. 
“He was really, really nice 
to work for, and everybody 
loved him.” 

Back at New World, Bar- 
bara Peeters was preparing 
to direct one of her own 
screenplays, SUMMER 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, a 
follow-up to Jonathan Ka- 
plan’s THE STUDENT 
TEACHERS (1973). Julie 
Corman was producing 
again; Rialson, Pat Ander- 
son and Rhonda Leigh Hop- 
kins were cast as the title 
characters (Anderson and 
Hopkins had just completed 
COVER GIRL MODELS for 
New World). Naturally, 
Dick Miller was on hand 
again. “Candice was a rare 
combination,” Julie Corman 
raved. “She was a good ac- 
tress and a beautiful girl. 
She had a real flair for com- 
edy. She also helped keep a 
good mood on the set, which 
was very important.” SUM- 
MER SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS, released in August 
1975, cemented Rialson’s 
reputation as New World’s 
resident B-Queen. 

Around this time, Teri 
Schwartz offered Rialson 
another New World assign- 
ment. “She asked me if I 
wanted to be in a roller 


An expurgated copy ot CANDY STRIPE 
NURSES, titled ANGELS OF MERCY, 
was prepared to win hospital approval. 

skating movie, like ROL- 
LER DERBY MAMAS or 
something, down in Venice,” 
explained Rialson. “I had 
just come off one of those se- 
rial three-girl movies, and I 
wasn’t interested.” She did 
accept a role in Mel Brooks’ 
SILENT MOVIE (1976). “I 
had the only speaking part. 
I was the nurse that slapped 
Marty Feldman. It was just 
a bit part.” Her scene was 
cut from the film, and re- 
shot with another actress 
(who didn’t get a line). 

m: HOLLYWOOD 
BOULEVARD 

Producer Jon Davison 
made a wager with Roger 
Corman, one which Corman 




In PETS, (below), her first speaking role, Rial3on buddies-up with 
Joan Blackman. The former drive-ln dival (left) prefers family life. 
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“I wanted to get married 
and have a family. I was 
just not interested in that 
kind of lifestyle, or 
bringing a child up in it.” 



"CHATTERBOX didn't help Candice," recalled Rlalson's friend, actress 
Sondra Currie. "It takes time before something like that dies down.” 


couldn’t turn down. Davison 
bet he could shoot a movie 
in ten days for around fifty 
grand. “When Joe Dante 
and I were working for Cor- 
man,” recalled Allan Ar- 
kush, “we would think of 
ideas for movies which we 
would to try to sell to Roger. 
Gradually, I think Roger got 
the message that we wanted 
to do a movie. He went out 
to lunch with Jon Davison, 
and Jon basically begged 
Roger to let us all do a pic- 
ture.” Corman approved 
Davison as producer of 
HOLLYWOOD BOULE- 
VARD, along with Dante 
and Arkush as co-directors. 
One prerequisite was at- 
tached to the deal: the film 
would have to be loaded 
with action. “That’s when 
the idea came up of using 
footage from other movies,” 
revealed Arkush. 

The budget was trimmed 
by integrating “expensive- 
looking” footage, from vari- 
ous New World films, into 
the story. “When we started 
looking through all the 
stock footage, we realized 
that there wasn’t much that 
tied it together,” recalled 
Arkush. “So we can up with 
the ‘murders on a movie set’ 
idea, but as a satire (of ex- 
ploitation films). We knew 
we couldn’t do a serious pic- 
ture for that kind of money.” 
The filmmakers, opting for a 
spoof involving a serial 
killer who stalks movie star- 
lets, shot HOLLYWOOD 
BOULEVARD during Octo- 
ber 1975. Completed in only 
10 days, the movie was pro- 
duced for less than $60,000. 

Rialson was wonderful as 
Candy Wednesday, an inno- 
cent ingenue who checks-in 
to “Miracle Pictures” (their 
logo: “If it’s a good picture, 
it’s a Miracle!”). The profu- 
sion of in-jokes were specifi- 
cally tailored for film buffs, 
while the obligatory t&a 
count appealed to main- 
stream audiences. Rialson 
was supported by Dick 
Miller, playing an agent 
named Walter Paisley (in- 
joke #1), along with Tara 
Strohmeier, Mary Woronov 
and Paul Bartel. 

Debuting near the end of 
April 1976 to generally very 


good reviews, HOLLYWOOD 
BOULEVARD launched the 
careers of Dante and Ar- 
kush. 

During the same year, 
Tom De Simone came up 
with CHATTERBOX, an in- 
version of the phenomenally 
successful DEEP THROAT. 
“In the original idea, it was 
going to be an X-rated film,” 
explained De Simone. “Not 
hardcore, but just X-rated 
because it was at the time 
that EMMANUELLE, and 
pictures like that, were do- 
ing well. So the producer 
Bruce Curtis and I began 
shopping it around and we 
found investors. But they 
said, ‘No, it’ll have to be R- 
rated or we won’t put the 
money up.’ So, the script got 
considerably more white- 
washed or toned down than 
it originally was.” 

The principal character, 
Penelope, realizes she has 
an unusual “woman’s prob- 
lem”; her vagina, which an- 
swers to the name of Vir- 
ginia, is a literal conversa- 
tion piece (vocally complain- 
ing about the sexual perfor- 
mance of Penelope’s lover). 
Upon learning about her 


talent, greedy entrepre- 
neurs exploit Penelope as a 
sideshow attraction. 

De Simone, suspecting 
that casting would prove 
difficult, devised a plan: 
“We had open auditions but 
we didn’t tell anyone what 
the film was about. When 
the actors came in to read, 
they were just given sides 
and they had no idea what it 
was about. Someone had 
seen Candice in CANDY 
STRIPE NURSES, and then 
we called her in. We liked 
her very much. So when we 
all decided she was the girl, 
we had to bring her in and 
tell her what she was going 
to be doing. At first she was 
a bit shocked. We assured 
her it was all going to be a 
spoof and in the best of 
taste, and there would be no 
full frontal nudity on her — 
nothing from the waist 
down.” Rialson laughs at 
the memory: “I didn’t know 
what it was about when I 
auditioned, but I got the pic- 
ture real quick.” 

“Candice was always fine 
on the set,” nodded De Si- 
mone, “she was always pre- 
pared. Probably the most 


difficult scene was the scene 
where she’s presented to the 
AMA. She had to be (nude), 
laying on that table in front 
of a huge audience. Up until 
then, we did the nude 
scenes on a closed set. But 
this particular day, she had 
to appear in front of that au- 
dience of people, and I re- 
member we only had her in 
that position on that table 
for one long shot where they 
were all giving her a stand- 
ing ovation.” 

Co-star Perry Bulling- 
ton, now a Hollywood cast- 
ing agent, described Rial- 
son’s approach to the nude 
scenes: “She had a great 
sense of humor about it all. 
At first she was a little ner- 
vous, and then she said, 
‘Hey, I’m acting as if no 
one’s ever seen a set of 
headlights before.’ ” 

“I remember Candice was 
very professional and coop- 
erative, even after the pic- 
ture,” said De Simone. “She 
showed up at previews and 
stuff like that.” Rialson re- 
called her promotion of the 
film: “That one took me to 
Australia and Fiji, and all 
over the place. What was 
funny was I traveled first 
class, but I used to trade in 
my ticket for tourist class 
and get that extra money. 
They didn’t have anything 
[in tourist class] when I 
went to Australia, so I was 
sitting by myself and they 
had me on the VIP list: 
American actress, Candice 
Rialson. 

“So the stewardess comes 
up with her English tea set 
and asks if I’d like to come 
up and see the pilot. I went 
in, and they start telling me 
that I am their favorite 
American actress and that 
I’m big over there. And I’m 
thinking, ‘Gee, from the 
Roger Corman B-movies?’ 
Then I thought, ‘Well, it 
could be.’ My head’s getting 
bigger and bigger, and I 
start thinking that when I 
arrive it’s going to be just 
like the Beatles or some- 
thing. Then they tell me 
that their favorite movie of 
mine is SOLDIER BLUE! 
So, all this time they’re 
thinking they have Candice 
Bergen in the cockpit with 
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them. So I signed my name 
‘Candice Bergen’ for them.” 

Upon completion of 
CHATTERBOX, Bruce Cur- 
tis wanted Rialson for a 
three-picture contract. “But 
one of my agents was drag- 
ging his heels for so long,” 
explained Rialson, “and I 
wasn’t aggressive enough to 
say, ‘OK, let’s get this deal 
drawn up,’ so it never came 
through.” During the re- 
mainder of her career, she 
was never again locked into 
a leading role. 

Rialson got another crack 
at an A-picture in LOGAN’S 
RUN, though she played on- 
ly a bit part: “You know, I 
was going on interviews the 
same time as Suzanne 
Somers, Farrah Fawcett, 
and Loni Anderson who was 
a brunette at the time. It 
was always that same old 
gang during that period.” 

Rialson had a small sup- 
porting role (four scenes), as 
William Conrad’s teenage 
girlfriend in MOONSHINE 
COUNTY EXPRESS. The 


HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD (top) is 
regarded as Rialson's classic. Years 
later, the former B-queen (bottom) 
was offered the sequel; she declined. 




cast included another B- 
queen, the late Claudia Jen- 
nings, along with John Sax- 
on and Susan Howard. Re- 
leased in June 1977, MOON- 
SHINE concluded Rialson’s 
association with New World. 
She subsequently appeared 
in STUNTS, a thriller star- 
ring Robert Forster and 
Joanna Cassidy, as the film- 
within-a-film’s leading lady. 

Rialson’s last film experi- 
ence may have further con- 
tributed to her premature 
retirement. William Rich- 
ert’s stylized, big budget 
($6.5 million) WINTER 
KILLS involved the assassi- 
nation of an American presi- 
dent, who’s murder is inves- 
tigated by his younger 
brother. Adapted from the 
1974 novel by Richard Con- 
don, the sterling cast includ- 
ed Jeff Bridges, Anthony 
Perkins, Toshiro Mifune 
and Elizabeth Taylor. 

As “Second Blonde Girl,” 
Rialson does indeed rub 
John Huston’s crotch. Her 
one line: “I’m always hot.” 
“It was shot at the Furnace 
Creek Inn in Death Valley,” 
she recalled. 

Production was shut 
down three times, delaying 


its release until 1979. “I 
don’t think I ever saw that 
movie,” said Rialson. Few 
people did. WINTER KILLS 
was a huge flop at the boxof- 
fice. Many assumed that the 
Kennedy family has pres- 
sured the studio to pull it 
from release; however, it’s 
more likely audiences re- 
sisted the indiscriminate 
mixture of drama and black 
humor. 

Frequently cast in televi- 
sion roles, Rialson appeared 
on SHAFT, THE MAGI- 
CIAN. and ADAM’S RIB in 
a single year (1973). “I did 
so many,” smiled Rialson. “I 
did a lot of MAUDEs. I also 
did a bunch of commercials. 
I did one for Soft and Dry 
anti-perspirant with just me 
and this big lion, face to 
face, with two big manes of 
hair.” 

She also had a small role 
in a 1974 TV movie called 
THE GIRL ON THE LATE, 
LATE SHOW. Ironically, 
Don Murray was cast as a 
detective trying to locate a 
former movie queen (played 
by Rialson’s MAMA’S DIR- 
TY GIRLS co-star, Gloria 
Grahame). Rialson can also 
be seen with George Pep- 


pard in GUILTY OR INNO- 
CENT: THE SAM SHEP- 
PARD MURDER CASE, a 
lauded 1975 TV drama. “It’s 
my usual Candice Rialson 
role, I flirted with him and 
got on the back of his 
Harley, and said a few 
short, sweet things.” 

IV: THE ETERNAL 
STARLET 

“I never took any of it too 
seriously,” recounted Rial- 
son. “Some of the girls were 
so serious about their ca- 
reers. You know, I lived 
with Cathy Bach for years 
and she couldn’t get arrest- 
ed. We rented David Soul’s 
house when he was in New 
York. She would be taking 
all these acting lessons, and 
I hadn’t invested a dime. 
She eventually wound up 
playing Daisy Duke on THE 
DUKES OF HAZZARD.” 

I had explained to Rial- 
son my difficulty in trying to 
trace her whereabouts 
through her fellow actors. 
As an example, Susan 
Howard’s recollection was 
limited to seeing Rialson 
around the MOONSHINE 
COUNTY EXPRESS set. 
Tara Strohmeier (CANDY 
STRIPE NURSES, HOL- 
LYWOOD BOULEVARD) 
could only recall, “We had a 
professional relationship.” 
According to Rialson, “I al- 
ways felt more a part of the 
crew. I never really inter- 
mingled with many of the 
actors. I’m really a tomboy, 
and that’s why I always got 
along with everybody on the 
set — all the grips, all the 
best boys. I was never inter- 
ested in vain men, or really 
good-looking lead actors. I 
was always the one who was 
interested in the dolly grip 
or something. The funkier 
guy (laughs)." 

Her parakeet chirps loud- 
ly. No scent of starlets lubri- 
cated in suntan lotion. 
Nosign of Dick Miller. 
“Everything came easily for 
me, ” remembered Rialson, 
“while there were just as 
talented and knock-down- 
gorgeous actresses out there 
who couldn’t even get 
agents. I was getting scripts 
delivered to my house in 
continued on page 60 
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I d like to) — I think I spend more time without my clothes than in them. 
There are teenagers in America who know the curves of my body better 
than the geography of Latin America. Life could be a lot worse. 

What’s funny is how painfully shy I really am. Ask anyone famili ar with 
my childhood. On my fourth birthday, my parents put me on a local kid’s 






GABRIELLE 

stl've learned to 
stand up for myself. 

It’s tough being 
a woman in the enter- 
tainment business.” 


show in Denver. I was seated on stage 
with a number of other children, whom 
I never previously met, and there were 
a lot of strange adults mulling about. 
My parents, who had “abandoned” me 
among all these strangers, were 
nowhere in sight. I was terrified and 
broke into tears. Stagehands escorted 
me to the control room. I was reunited 
with my folks, and asked to leave. So 
much for my first shot at screen star- 
dom. 

But things change, and I’ve learned 
to stand up for myself. It’s tough being 
a woman in the entertainment busi- 
ness. There have been times when I’ve 
really upset directors, and burned 
some bridges in the process, but I have 
no intention of being exploited by an 
industry that eats its young for sup- 
per. 

The casting couch was tailored- 
made for sleazy producers to bed those 
sultry starlets who’ll do anything for a 
role. I find it a repulsive notion that 
someone, anyone, would demean 
themselves in order to work. I’ve been 
accosted by sleazebags who misinter- 
preted my professional obligation, to 
disrobe for their movies, as a privilege! 

As an example, flashback to DRAG- 
NET (1987), the big budget spoof of 
Jack Webb’s police drama. I had a role 
that eventually wound up on the cut- 
ting room floor. A few days after the 
wrap party, one of the producers 
called. It seems my scene was cued-up, 
and he wanted to know if I was inter- 
ested in “taking a look.” 

I arrived at his office to find him, 
and a girl who had been cast as a 
dancer in the movie, looking at her 
scenes on a television monitor. All the 
office help had gone home for the day. 
One of the actors from the film entered 
the office. We seated ourselves on one 
of the sofas near the TV. When I re- 
minded the producer about my scene, 
he claimed that he may have mistak- 
enly inserted it on the end of the reel. 

Despite my exposure to the jaded 
machinations of Hollywood, I was still 
somewhat naive about the business. 
As the producer and the starlet were 
getting to know each other fairly well, 

I enjoyed talking with the actor. Ini- 
tially, he appeared witty and charm- 


ing. Excusing themselves, the produc- 
er and his shapely guest adjourned to 
the kitchen “for a drink.” The actor, 
while still conversing, promptly moved 
closer to me. The kitchen suddenly 
lapsed into silence; apparently, the 
producer and his “squeeze” had de- 
parted the office through a door not 
visible from my focal point. Preparing 
to make my own exit, I told the actor I 
would return some other time to 
check-out my scene. He instantly 
turned into a loathsome Lothario, 
pulling me into his arms and kissing 
me. “I have to have you,” he cried out. 

He insisted that I meet him at a ho- 
tel. I shouted “AW,” slipped free, and 
ran for the office door. Groping at me 
with one hand, and unbuttoning his fly 
with the other, the actor finally admit- 
ted that, after seeing me at the wrap 
party, he made an arrangement with 
the producer to “get together” with me. 

I abruptly realized the whole evening 
had been a set-up. Even as I ran from 
the room, he continued to profess his 
“love” for me while bragging about the 
size of his personal equipment. 

This wouldn’t be the first time that 
I’d encounter sexual harassment in 
Hollywood. I did some work on SOME- 
THING IS OUT THERE, a short-lived 
science fiction series. After a long day 
of shooting, one of the show’s leads 
proclaimed that he — after seeing my 
picture — lobbied to get me on the se- 
ries. Huh? In reality, I was routinely 
interviewed by a casting director 
through Frank Lupo, a producer on 
the HUNTER series as well as the cre- 
ator of SOMETHING IS OUT THERE. 
But the actor claimed that he had all 
these pictures of me, and insisted on 
showing them to me. He further relat- 
ed that he had a full body shot of me in 
his trailer. That surprised me, because 
my agent circulates only head shots. 
Once again, I was gullible; I followed 
him into trailer to examine the pic- 



vampire in TRANSYLVANIA 
a separate character, an old 
n the cutting room floor. 


tures. Once, I was inside, he closed the 
door and swung his arms around me. 
“What are you doing?,” I gasped. “I 
want to f-k you,” he replied. Breaking 
free of his grasp, I screamed “No, 
you’re notl” and scrambled out of the 
trailer. 

What is truly scary to me is that, 
while I was fortunate enough to break 
free from these altercations, I’m sure 
there are many women in Hollywood 
who are not nearly as lucky. □ 



BEVERLY GARLAND REFLECTS UPON HER CAREER 
AS THE B-MOVIE’S “BLONDE BOMBSHELL” 

By Debbie Rochon 


She has crossed paths 
with Roger Corman, Lee 
Van Cleef, Vincent Price, 
Filmore, Frank Sinatra, An- 
thony Perkins, Bing Crosby. 

One man from this distin- 
guished list, neither a Nean- 
derthal man nor a reptilian 
suitor, tamed the likes of 
Beverly Garland. He is a 
man of this earth... “He” is 
Filmore. “When I first mar- 
ried my husband, Fil- 
more, I was asked to do 
a play,” recalled Garland. 
“He said, ‘When do you 
do these plays?’ I said, 
‘When the curtain goes 
up at 8:30,’ to which he 
replied, “At night?” No 
Filmore, they do this in 
the morning. OF COURSE 
AT NIGHT!’ And when he 
said, ‘What happens to 
me?,’ I could see he was- 
n’t going to like this, so I 
stopped.” 

An actress, cast in a B- 
picture during the 1950s, 
was required to react and 
fill out a sweater. Today, fe- 
male B-players are obligat- 
ed to remove their clothes 
and squirm through the 
standard “passion” scene. 
More often than not, acting 
aptitude is inconsequential 
to the sale of the movie; 
sometimes, acting simply isn’t 
necessary. 



rr COUNQUERED THE WORLD (1956): When Roger Corman introduced . 
to the film's "cucumber monster," she reacted with laughter. 


Before she was initiated 
into the B-boom, Garland 
rehearsed more than 
sweater-inflating. She per- 
formed in numerous sum- 
mer stock theatres, develop- 
ing her craft while earning 
minimal financial benefit. 
Her training turned out to 
be invaluable. Garland’s lat- 
er B-vehicles were “en- 
durance tests”, a reprisal of 
her theatrical experience — 
low pay, long hours — but 
with the added liability of 
dangerous working condi- 
tions. She had never aspired 
to be one of the pioneering 
B-queens; on the contrary, 
Garland fell into the Cor- 
man camp only after Holly- 
wood branded her a mis- 
fit... 

After appearing in 
Rudolph Mate’s classic, 
D.O.A. (1949), Garland was 
blackballed for her outspo- 
keness. When a publicist in- 
quired if the film would gar- 
ner an Oscar, Garland 
replied “No.” Her naivete, or 
candidness, cost her three 
years of unemployment. 

She later surfaced in a 
cheapie titled THE NEAN- 
DERTHAL MAN (1952), 
and soon shared the screen 
with Hollywood Who’s Who 
list of monsters. She eventu- 
ally landed a role in THE 
JOKER IS WILD (1957), a 
Paramount film with Frank 
Sinatra. Shortly after her 
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reinstallation in the major 
leagues, Olympic Films of- 
fered Garland a TV series 
called DECOY (1957). An 
actress who has experienced 
feast or famine realizes 
there’s only one option if a 
respectable, steady and fi- 
nancially lucrative job is of- 
fered — take it! But rather 
than rejuvenating her ca- 
reer, the show turned into a 
professional albatross. After 
a mere 39 episodes, Garland 
was declared a “marked 
woman” — a television star! 
B-movie moguls didn’t seem 
concerned with with major 
studio politics; thus, Gar- 
land defected to her familiar 
territory and was back in 
low budget fare like THE 
ALLIGATOR PEOPLE 
(1959). She would later re- 
turn to TV, adding sitcom 
support as the spouse of an- 
other crooner (THE BING 
CROSBY SHOW, 1964) and 
as Fred MacMurray’s wife 
on MY THREE SONS 
(1969-72). 

Garland’s mood, during 
our conversation, was pretty 
subdued. Often asked the 
same questions by fans, her 
more than twice told tales 
have lost some of their 
shwing; nevertheless, 
they’re worth repeating... 

Considering your output 
of horror movies, I was curi- 
ous if you’re familiar with 
the current crop of “Scream 
Queen” starlets? 

Not really. Should I be? 

Ahh, nope. Comparing 
the B-movies of a generation 
ago to today’s B-product, is 
there a significant contrast 
in quality? 

The whole system is dif- 
ferent, the whole sex thing. 
I did a movie with Roger 
Corman called NOT OF 
THIS EARTH (1957), and I 
watched it again last night. 
It was interesting to see be- 
cause I don’t think today’s 
audiences realize that when 
I put on my silk stockings, 
and when I put my bathing 
suit on, that was very sexy 
in those days. It was risque! 
I used to do live TV, like 
LUX RADIO THEATRE OR 
PLAYHOUSE 90, and there 
was always a little lady 
standing off in the back- 
ground. She watched for the 


c<l don’t think today’s 
audiences realize that when 
I put on my silk stockings, 
and bathing suit, that was 
very sexy in those days.” 



Groomed as a “blonde bombshell," Garland eventually crossed from 
vulnerable characters to the more substantive role in PRETTY POISON. 


slightest shadow or cleav- 
age, ready to cover it up 
with a little piece of lace. 
You couldn’t show anything. 

Well, it’s sort of ironic 
that Traci Lords played your 
role in the 1988 remake of 
NOT OF THIS EARTH. 
Have you seen it? 


No, but can you imagine? 
I mean, come on! 

Can you tell me about 
your first genre film, THE 
NEANDERTHAL MAN? 

Not really, I don’t even 
remember what it was 
about. I’ll have to see it 
sometime. 


You made a couple of 
films in 1956, including CU- 
RUCU, BEAST OF THE 
AMAZON— 

That one was hell! But I 
did have a lot of fun, shoot- 
ing in Brazil in the summer- 
time... although none of us 
spoke the language. We had 
no rest rooms, no place to 
change, working from 7 AM 
to 7 PM, it was a long, long 
day! Three months in 
Brazilian heat! In the 
movie, we’re captured and 
taken to a village. Well, they 
made the village out of 
these palms quans about 
ten days before we got 
there. By the time we ar- 
rived, these palm quans 
were like dry match sticks. 
Nobody knew that, so my co- 
star, John Bromfield, and I 
were standing in the middle 
of this deathtrap doing the 
scene. They had two cam- 
eras going and proceeded to 
throw big fire spears into 
the huts, and the whole 
thing blew! It just went up 
like a bonfire! I pushed John 
and he ran. But I just stood 
there unable to move, say- 
ing to myself, “I’m going to 
die.” And something said to 
me, “Beverly, you just got to 
run like hell!” — and I did. 
When I got out, my eyelash- 
es and eyebrows were singed 
off. 

Any run-ins with the 
Brazilian wildlife? 

We did a thing with a 
large boa constrictor. They 
wrapped it around me, 
it took three natives 
on either end to 
keep him in 
control. And 
I’m down 
on the 
ground 


V 
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snake 
wrapped 
around me, 
the scene starts 
and I scream. Curt Siod- 
mak, the director, yells, 
“Cut! Are you all right?,” 
and I said, “Yeah. ..was 
I not supp osed to be 
screaming here?” 
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that it was no bigger than a 
chair. 

You debuted in Roger 
Cor man’s repertory company 
via SWAMP WOMEN 
(1955). Is his reputation, as 
a consummate filmmaker, a 
valid one? 

Corman did everything. If 
the cameraman had a heart 
attack, it probably wouldn’t 
make any difference. He 
would just take the camera 
and shoot it, himself. Dur- 
ing SWAMP WOMEN, Cor- 
man put us up in an aban- 
doned hotel. The first night, 
one of the beds collapsed! 
He had a wonderful proclivi- 
ty for poor boy sandwiches. 

I recently saw you in THE 
GUNSLINGER (1956), a 
Corman film that was pretty 
much a feminist Western. It 
appeared you did your own 
stunts on this film and other 
B-movies. 

I did all the work. Horse- 
back riding, fighting, falling 
out of trees, playing around 
with the snakes, romping 
with alligators. It was all 

You co-starred with Vin- 
cent Price in “The House of 
Seven Gables” segment of 
TWICE TOLD TALES 
(1966)... 

Vincent was wonderful. I 
heard a story recently, and 
I’m not sure if it’s true. Ap- 
parently, Vincent’s majordo- 
mo — the man who did 
everything for him includ- 
ing cooking, driving, pack- 
ing, you name it — would go 
on his film sets the first day 
of shooting, and Vincent 
would point out the furni- 
ture or antiques that he 
liked. By the end of the film, 
they were gone! He’s the 
sweetest actor I’ve ever 
worked with in my life. 

Are you aware that the 
movie posters, from some of 
your earlier B-films, are sell- 
ing anywhere from fifty to a 


loved him to death! He loved 
to drink and when we did 
our scenes, he would per- 
spire like crazy! He was al- 
ways wringing wet from all 
the liquor he had the night 
before. 

Was he difficult to work 
with? 

No, he just had bad 
breath and was wringing 
wet. Thanks a lot, Lee. 


Twenty years later , he 
came over for coffee and 
confessed he had to give me 
a lot of credit, because when 
he yelled “Cut!” that time, 
he wasn’t sure if the snake 
actually started constricting 
so that I couldn’t get out. 
Apparently, if the natives 
had let go, the snake would 
have constricted and there 
would have been no way 
they could have saved my 
life! I was not warned of this 
danger beforehand. 

Others on the crew were 
aware of this possible haz- 
ard? 

Yes. They knew but I did- 
n’t. Even if they cut the 
snake’s head off, it takes 
twenty four hours before it 
can relax its muscles. It 
would have crushed me to 
death, it keeps squeezing 
until you’re gone. 

And Siodmak confessed 
two decades later. . . 

Yeah. Thanks, Curt! 

During the same year, 
you made IT CONQUERED 
THE WORLD., Any recollec- 
tions of your co-star, the late 
Lee Van Cleef? 

Yes, he was a kick and I 


You seem indelibly linked 
to the film’s title character, 
that cucumber creature. 

Everybody asks me about 
the cucumber monster. It 
was funny. When Roger 
Corman made this monster, 
he took me out to see it one 
day before shooting. I could- 
n’t believe it, this so-called 
monster was this fat, little 
thing which certainly wasn’t 
very tall. I mean, there was 
no way people would believe 
it could hurt me. I laughed 
so hard, and Roger was so 
embarrassed. He had 
thought it was a fabulous 
monster! I said, “I can sit on 
this monster, you have to do 
something with it!” So we 
did make it taller and paint- 
ed it up a little . 

I assume it wasn’t easy to 
strike a rapport with an 
oversized cucumber... 

It was hard, but you just 
do it. I told Roger, “You bet- 
ter put me against the wall, 
and put the monster across 
the room, because the two of 
us can never meet — or 
they’ll laugh us out of the 
theatre!” By the time it was 
filmed, you could never tell 


“Corman did everything. If 
the cameraman had a heart 
attack, it wouldn’t make any 
difference. He’d take the camera 
and shoot it himself.” 
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couple hundred dollars? 

It just surprises me to 
death! I never really 
thought that anyone would 
ever see these pictures. 
They would come out for a 
week, and that would be the 
end of them. I never 
dreamed that people would 
be buying the posters. I 
should have kept the 
scripts! 

You were cast in PRETTY 
POISON (1968), a very 
black comedy, as Tuesday 
Weld’s mother. Your charac- 
ter was a complete departure 
from the maternal image 
that you projected on TV. 

I loved that role. Time 
magazine gave it a good re- 
view. We shot in a house in 
Barrington, Massachusetts. 
There was a very narrow 
staircase which the director, 
Noel Black, asked me to fall 
down. I was to be killed and 
fall all the way down the 
staircase, to the very bot- 
tom. The film’s star, Antho- 
ny Perkins, told him, “I’m 
not sure she can do that.” 
Noel told him he thought it 
would be all right and Tony 
said, “Let me try it and if I 
can do it, then I know she 
can do it.” So he fell down, 
landed halfway and said, 
“She can only go this far!” 
And that’s where the direc- 
tor put the mattress. 

Do you still work in the 
theatre... that is, with Fil- 
more’s blessing? 

I went to New York to do 


THE GIN GAME a few 
years ago, I hadn’t been on 
the boards for forty years 
before that! It was fun to do, 
but I don’t know whether I’d 
do it again. It takes a lot of 
time. I’m married and got a 
wonderful husband. I made 
up my mind by asking my- 
self what was going to be 
the most important thing in 
my life? Is your career more 
important or your mar- 
riage? My life may have 
been completely different 
had I gone the other way, 
but I didn’t. 


Any regrets? 

You finally look at your 
career and say, “Well, if only 
I did this differently...,’ but 
in those days you worked 
where the work was. Today, 
it’s a totally different thing. 
An actor was saying the oth- 
er day, ‘In this business, you 
start out in a series and, 
when you’re on your way 
out, you’re in a series.’” 

Were you ever denied a 
role that you really wanted / 

Once. I was out of work 
and there was a TV soap 
called CAPITOL. They told 
me I had the part and, at 
the last moment, they put 
Carolyn Jones in it. I don’t 
know if they didn’t think I 
was talented enough, or if 
they knew she had cancer at 
the time or what. When 
they told me I didn’t have 
the part anymore, I was sick 
about it — I really wanted to 
do it. It took me about a 
month to get over that, and 
that was the only time. 

Do you want to act again? 

Sure! If I get a job, and 
it’s good, I’ll do it. If I don’t, 
it’s not going to bother me 
that much. I’ve had my ca- 
reer. I have a family and a 
hotel, and I’ve done well, 
became manager at 


the hotel because of the re- 
cession, so he’s cracking the 
whip now. In the future, I 
hope to do a costume picture 
or a Western. I like reality 
roles, parts where you can 
get down and dirty, or sop- 
ping wet and look like the 
wrath of God. But, until 
then, I travel a lot and I still 
get to be a personality. I’m a 
happy lady. □ 


CURUCU, BEAST OF THE AMAZON 
(1956): 'Thai one was hell!’' says Garland. 
“Three months in Brazilian heat!" 


A radiant Garland was among the 
guests at the 1993 Chiller Theatre 
convention: “I'm a happy lady." 
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B - Goddess 


The New 



NUDITY PROMPTED HER 

By Scot| 


Flashback, if you will, to 1983: Betsy Russell, 19, makes 
her film debut in the comedy, PRIVATE SCHOOL. She 
steals the picture from Phoebe Cates and wins the hearts of 
adolescent males across the country. “Betsy Russell, as the 
femme fatale, is a scene stealer as well as a heart stealer, ” 
proclaimed the Hollywood Reporter.” 

Fast forward to 1993. During the past decade, despite 
some career ups and downs, Russell has retained her status 
among the hallowed ranks of B-film goddesses. Her perfor- 
mance resume includes legitimate theater (ANTIGONE), 


and television sexploitation 
(ROXANNE: THE PRIZE 
PULITZER), as well as film. 
Femme Fatales caught up 
with Russell in a quiet Sher- 
man Oaks bistro, near the 
home she shares with Vince 
Van Patten, her husband of 
four years, and son Richard 
Duke, five months. She had 
ten years of memories and a 


future to ponder 

“I was bitten by the act- 
ing bug at the age of eight,” 
said the San Diego native, 
“and began making the 
rounds with theatrical 
agents. They suggested I re- 
turn at age 18. I took their 
advice and quit for a while, 
although I was involved in 
school projects. Later, on 


Russell groomed as a starlet (left). In OUT OF CONTROL, 
she was billed above skinny-dipper Sherilyn Fenn (below). 
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ABDICATION AS A B-QUEEN. 

Griffin 


the advice of a boyfriend, I 
successfully auditioned for a 
Pepsi commercial that was 
taping locally.” 

The day after graduating 
high school, with limited 
commercial and modeling 
experience, Russell set out 
for Los Angeles with a 
UCLA-bound girlfriend. She 
located a roommate, actress 
Diane Brody, via the campus 
bulletin board. Brody helped 
Russell line up acting class- 
es and waitressing jobs. Ac- 
companying an acting class- 
mate to an audition, Russell 
walked away with represen- 
tation. She was subsequent- 
ly cast in an unapologetic 
PORKY’S clone titled PRI- 
VATE SCHOOL. 

Russell played Jordan 
Leigh-Jensen, “a spoiled rich 


girl willing to do anything to 
get her way.” As her roman- 
tic rival, the top-billed 
Phoebe Cates waged war for 
the affections of Matthew 
Modine. Critics excoriated 
the film’s leering sexism, but 
Russell’s recollections are 
pleasant. “It was like walking 
on air,” she recalled. “Phoebe 
Cates was my idol at the 
time, and she was so nice to 
me. We grew very close, and 
she was fun to work with.” 

Cates, in fact, coached 
the novice actress who was 
nervous about her nude 
scene: “Phoebe said, ‘Oh, 
this is nothing — in PAR- 
ADISE I had [12] nude 
scenes.” To make matters 
more stressful, old acquain- 
tances showed up on the day 
Russell was shooting her 




topless “Lady Godiva” scene. 
“I hadn’t seen these people 
in years,” laughed Russell. 
“They turned up on the set, 
outdoors in the middle of 
nowhere. The director made 
them leave. It was hysteri- 
cal. I learned that day not to 
take it all too seriously.” 

She insists that reviews, 
citing herself as the film’s 
sole asset, caused no friction 
with leading lady Cates. 
“Phoebe is very secure with 
herself,” stated Russell. 
“She should be. Look at her 
now! We didn’t pay any at- 
tention to critics.” 

Offers promptly rolled in. 
One of the networks offered 
Russell a spot on any series 
she wanted. Numerous 
agents called. Playboy asked 
her to pose for a pictorial on 
struggling actresses in Hol- 
lywood. Although she does 
not regret turning down 
Playboy, Russell admits 
that she, and her manage- 
ment, did not make the best 
choice of opportunities. 
Though she auditioned for 
smaller parts in higher pro- 
file films, she inevitably 
landed leads in B-movies. 

In OUT OF CONTROL 
(1984), Martin Hewitt and 
Russell were cast as a prom 
king and queen who invite 
six of their classmates on a 
“grad night” chartered 
flight. The plane crashes 
and the kids acclimate 
themselves to survival on a 
deserted island. Most critics 


panned the film, but the Los 
Angeles Times and L.A. 
Weekly gave it good reviews. 

“We filmed in Yugosla- 
via,” explained Russell. “It 
was fun. There were a lot of 
us around the same age... 
Martin Hewitt, Sherilyn 
Fenn.” Russell remembered 
that Fenn, who debuted in 
the film, “was the youngest 
of us all and very sweet. We 
both liked Martin. I liked 
him for about two minutes 
the first day, and she ended 
up breaking his heart. The 
producer, Fred Weintraub, 
said, ‘Sherilyn is going to be 
huge — she’s going to break a 
lot of hearts.’ He was right. 
She’s worked very hard and 
she deserves her success.” 

Russell played the title 
role in her third film, 
TOMBOY (1985).Her char- 
acter, Tommy Boyd, was a 
curvaceous auto mechanic 
with car racing ambitions. 
The movie was dogged by 
controversy; despite it’s 
claims of feminist affirma- 
tion, TOMBOY was pep- 
pered with the usual B-quo- 
ta of sex and nudity. 

“It turned out all right,” 
said Russell. “Actually, that 
movie surprised me. I’ve 
heard a lot of people really 
loved that movie. At first, I 
thought it was going to be 
kind of dumb but I’ve gotten 
great response. I saw it 
about a year ago and 
thought it wasn’t so bad.” 

AVENGING ANGEL was 





“I didn’t want to do B- 
movies and be taking my 
clothes off.. .Hopefully, I’ll 
be able to play more 
sophisticated characters.” 
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Russell couldn't describe AVENGING ANGEL's most significant 
characteristic: “That was the problem. I couldn't relate to her." 


more of a challenge for Rus- 
sell. The film served as a se- 
quel to 1983’s ANGEL, 
about a high school stu- 
dent’s double life as a hook- 
er. “That was a rough expe- 
rience, because I didn’t un- 
derstand the character,” re- 
called Russell. “I felt kind of 
unsure — I was still very 
young and this had all come 
very fast, and I hadn’t really 
studied that much. I didn’t 
totally relate to the charac- 
ter. Angel wasn’t an every- 
day girl. It was something 
new to me, and I didn’t have 
time to do any research.” 

Although ANGEL had 
been released only two 
years previously, the se- 
quel’s storyline picks up five 
years after the conclusion of 
its predecessor. Producer 
Keith Rubenstein and direc- 
tor Robert Vincent O’Neil 
felt that Donna Wilkes, who 
played the title role as the 
first ANGEL, wasn’t credi- 
ble as a college graduate. 
The sequel’s investors, how- 
ever, insisted that Wilkes 
reprise her familiar role. 
But it was Wilkes, pricing 
herself out of the market, 
who finally broke the stale- 
mate. Cast as a streetwise 
heroine, Russell drew unflat- 
tering reviews from critics. 

“Queen of Schlock Wants 
to Abdicate,” announced the 
Los Angeles Herald Examin- 
er. After AVENGING AN- 
GEL, it appeared Russell 
was fed up with her movie 
career. “I’ve done four B- 
movies and now I’m just 
gonna stop,” she told a re- 
porter. “I’ve paid my dues, 
and four is enough.” Russell 
also related that a meaty 
role in PRIVATE SCHOOL 
blinded her to its exploita- 
tion elements. She was criti- 
cal of her involvement in B- 
films, and pledged to stop 
making them. 

During the next two 
years, Russell turned to 
television, performing guest 
stints on T.J. HOOKER, 
MURDER, SHE WROTE, 
FAMILY TIES, and THE A- 
TEAM. “I had down time,” 
she noted. “I didn’t really 
want to do more nudity. I 
didn’t want to do B-movies 
and be taking my clothes 
off.” A lack of good scripts 


also prompted Russell to de- 
celerate her movie output. 

Russell wasn’t obligated 
to disrobe in her next film, 
CHEERLEADER CAMP 
(1987), which was initially 
promoted as BLOODY POM 
POMS. The plot: cheerlead- 
ers, including centerfolds 
Teri Weigel and Rebecca 
Ferratti, are sliced and 
diced while attending a 
wilderness retreat. The 
slasher epic hardly adhered 
to Russell’s speculations 
about a future in A-movies. 
“CHEERLEADER CAMP 
came along, and I liked the 
character,” the actress ex- 
plained. “She was kind of 
cute. She was getting driven 
crazy, and I could keep all 
my clothes on because the 
Playmates around me took 
all their clothes off. It was 
fun, too, working in Sequoia 
National Forest. I’ve always 
made friends with every 
film I’ve done.” 

Following the film, she 
renewed a past friendship 
with actor Vince Van Pat- 
ten. “I met him at the Play- 


boy mansion when I first 
moved to L.A.,” Russell re- 
counted. “We dated a few 
times, and then I never 
heard from him again. He 
was involved with the ten- 
nis circuit. We both really 
liked each other, but at the 
time he wasn’t right. I broke 
up with my boyfriend five 
years ago, ran into Vince at 
the Hard Rock Cafe and the 
rest is history. The timing 
was perfect.” 

Russell’s last turn as a 
teenage ingenue was TRAP- 
PER COUNTY WAR, an up- 
dated, sanitized version of 
DELIVERANCE. Playing 
the 17-year-old adopted 
daughter of a backwoods 
family, Russell served as 
the city slicker’s love inter- 
est. 

In DELTA HEAT, a film 
noir thriller shot two years 
ago in New Orleans, Russell 
was cast as a deceased drug 
kingpin’s daughter. Acade- 
my Entertainment recently 
released the film on video. 
“New Line wanted it,” 
smiled Russell, “but the in- 


vestors had already made a 
deal with Academy. I think 
it should have come out in 
theatres. It’s pretty good.” 

Her most recent film, ten- 
tatively titled AMORE, has 
not yet been released. “It’s 
Jack Scalia and Kathy Ire- 
land and me, but you 
wouldn’t know it because of 
my billing,” laughed Rus- 
sell. “I’m definitely in the 
movie. In fact, it’s only me 
and Scalia in the first half of 
the movie, and we get di- 
vorced and Kathy Ireland 
comes in. It was my first 
real comedy.” As the film 
started to roll, Russell had 
something else in produc- 
tion. “I was three months 
pregnant at start time, and 
kept getting bigger!,” she re- 
vealed. “I finished the movie 
when I was four and a half 
months, and [the filmmakers] 
never knew I was pregnant.” 

Her husband, who has re- 
tired from tennis, is produc- 
ing a movie adapted from his 
own script. Rewritten by Dan 
Jenkins ( Semi-Tough ), THE 
BREAK is a family affair for 
the Van Pattens. “It’s my 
first small part in a really 
good movie,” beams Russell. 
“It’s like ROCKY or BULL 
DURHAM with tennis. Vince 
plays the veteran coach, 
with this rookie kid that he 
has to coach for the sum- 
mer. I play the love interest 
to the kid. I’m the older 
woman.” She laughs, reflect- 
ing upon her ten-year devel- 
opment from PRIVATE 
SCHOOL starlet to more 
mature character actress. 

When addressed with 
questions regarding nudity, 
Russell replied, “If BASIC 
INSTINCT came my way, 
I’m sure I wouldn’t have 
turned it down. It depends 
on who’s in the movie, what 
kind of part it is, what the 
movie’s about. But, you 
know, I’m not getting those 
types of offers or scripts 
anymore, so I’m not worried 
about it. 

“I hope to do good work, 
to do entertaining, enjoyable 
projects,” Russell continued. 
Then, with a glimmer in her 
eye not at all reminiscent of 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, she 
smiled and vowed, “I’ll be 
back...” 
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C atherin e Oxen b e r g 


Turns Up the 



ONCE A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS, CATHERINE 
OXENBERG IS NOW THE NEW EMMA PEEL. 

By Mark A. Altman 


The former supermodel’s 
most memorable screen ap- 
pearance? Her public may 
concur in was in Ken Rus- 
sell’s LAIR OF THE WHITE 
WORM (1988). As the teth- 
ered damsel-in-distress, 
Catherine Oxenberg— clad 
in bra and panties — was the 
intended virgin sacrifice of 
Amanda Donohoe’s bisex- 
ual cobra-woman. But it’s a 
film that evokes few memo- 
ries for Oxenberg. Wearing 
a loose fitting, button-down 
shirt, Oxenberg laughed as 
she sipped down a glass of 
Evian. “That’s such a long 
time ago,” is her abridged 
recollection of WORM. “Try 
doing some of (Russell’s) 
montage shots wrapped in 
nothing but snakes and 
bound to a crucifix.” 

Pressed for more infor- 
mation on Russell, the au- 
teur whose work (WOMEN 
IN LOVE, WHORE, et al) 
has been alternately de- 
scribed as erotic and erratic, 
Oxenberg smiles and suc- 
cinctly replies, “Let me just 
say it was an experience.” 

One suspects that Oxen- 
berg would be equally 
nebulous about OVEREX- 
POSED (1990), a formulaic 
B-movie hybrid of the stalk- 
er trend and R-rated 



“LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
was such a long time ago. Try 
doing some of Russell’s montage 
shots wrapped in nothing but 
snakes, bound to a crucifix.” 


As the virginal Eve in LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM, Catherine Oxenberg 
is prepared for sacrifice by Amanda Donohoe's pagan serpent. 


squirming, which required 
her to perform in the buff. 
Oxenberg declined. Shelley 
Michelle, who body-doubled 
for Julia Roberts and Kim 
Basinger, substituted for 
Oxenberg during the nude 
scenes. “Catherine went 
through hundreds of wom- 
en,” recalled Michelle, “and 
she found me. I went into 
her dressing room, and she 
was sitting there reading a 
magazine. She said, ‘Well, 
you look a lot like me, you 
look Swedish and every- 
thing ...but would you mind 
taking your top off?’ So, I 
took my top off, and I think 
she was more embarrassed 
than I was. 

“She just did not want to 
be overexposed, so I did her 
love scene. The director 
liked me so much, and when 
I put her wig on I matched 
her so well, that they used 
part of my face. And she was 
thrilled to have me do it, she 
just did not want to do her 
own love scene.” Oxenberg’s 
sensuous persona isn’t 
linked to flashing the flesh; 
she’s the girl you wished 
lived next door. Not surren- 
dering to a traditionally 
prurient vision of a “sex 
symbol,” and resisting nude 
scenes, is more demonstra- 
tive of power than primness. 

The daughter of HRH 
Princess Elizabeth of Yu- 
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goslavia, and granddaugh- 
ter of the former Regent of 
Yugoslavia, Oxenberg was 
born in New York and 
raised in London. With her 
family roots entrenched in 
Bosnia, Oxenberg is un- 
nerved by the region’s blood- 
shed. “I think it’s devastat- 
ing what’s happening,” she 
explained. “It’s strange be- 
cause I have never been to 
Yugoslavia. There was an 
opportunity when my moth- 
er went back and I didn’t 
take advantage of that op- 
portunity, and now I will 
never see the country it was. 
As far as I’m concerned, it 
honestly doesn’t exist any- 
more." 

Spending most of her for- 


mative years abroad, Oxen- 
berg regards the U.S. as 
“Vacationland, holding a 
promise and a hope. I’m 
sure that’s why I chose at 14 
that I wanted to go to Har- 
vard and I did. There was 
such an apathy in Europe. It 
was so hard for a woman to 
have a vision and to really 
carry the burden, which was 
something I realized when I 
was very young.” 

Debuting as an Ivy-edu- 
cated model, her faced 
graced the covers of Vogue, 
Glamour, and Interview . 
Transferring to Columbia 
University, Oxenberg stud- 
ied psychology, philosophy 
and mythology. Tackling 
drama, she played Princess 


Diana in the CBS telefilm, 
THE ROYAL ROMANCE 
OF CHARLES AND DIANA 
(1982) and later landed a 
stint on the prime time 
soap, DYNASTY. Oxenberg 
reprised her role as the 
princess, earlier this year, 
on ABC’s CHARLES AND 
DIANA; UNHAPPILY EV- 
ER AFTER. Other TV cred- 
its range from the light- 
weight ROMAN HOLIDAY, 
a remake of the 1953 classic, 
to BONY and RING OF 
SCORPIO. Oxenberg also 
slipped into SWIMSUIT for 
Max and Micheline Keller, 
the husband/ wife team who 
have produced award-win- 
ning TV projects including 
HBO’s KENT STATE and 


CONSPIRACY; THE TRIAL 
OF THE CHICAGO EIGHT. 

The Kellers have recruit- 
ed Oxenberg for ACAPUL- 
CO H.E.A.T., a syndicated 
action/adventure TV series 
that’s a combination of 
MISSION IMPOSSIBLE 
and THE GIRL FROM 
U.N.C.L.E. “The Kellers are 
really wonderful,” said Ox- 
enberg. “Max Keller won my 
heart. He just kept coming 
back with a better deal. He 
was very persuasive and he 
told me I would have a lot of 
control over the storylines, 
and my character, which is 
very rare in this business. 
During my hiatus, I get to 
produce and star in a movie- 
of-the-week and they will 
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“I like to think of this 
show as THE AVENGERS by 
the sea. ..or BAYWATCH with 
a plot. My character is the 
problem solver, the leader.” 


help me do that.” 

Oxenberg’ s “action hero- 
ine” is a significant change 
from the more subdued and 
regal characters that she’s 
accustomed to playing. “I’ve 
done quite a large range of 
roles, but I am very earthy 
by nature,” she grins. “That 
sort of upper crust ladylike 
lifestyle isn’t me at all. I 
guess this is a career change 
because I’ve never done a 
series like this before. But 
I’ve always wanted to do ac- 
tion stories.” 

Set in and around Puerto 
Vallarta, Mexico, the apoc- 
ryphally titled ACAPULCO 
H.E.A.T. is the story of a se- 
cretive international coali- 
tion created by C-5. Com- 
prised of top government op- 
eratives, targets include ter- 
rorism, multinational crime 
and environmental treach- 
ery. Should an agent’s mis- 
sion put H.E.A.T. (Hemi- 
sphere Emergency Action 
Team) in jeopardy, it’s likely 
his or her existence would 
be completely disovowed by 
the secretary. 

Sound familiar? The 
show owes a debt to “spy vs. 
spy” shows of a generation 
ago, not to mention CHAR- 
LIE’S ANGELS, although 
Oxenberg prefers compari- 
son with THE AVENGERS, 
the British series that intro- 
duced Diana Rigg to U.S. 
audiences; Rigg played Em- 
ma Peel, a sometimes 
leather-clad vindicator who 
could outwit or karate chop 
scoundrels and stereotypes. 
“My character, Ashley 
Hunter Coddington, is real- 
ly modeled after Diana 
Rigg,” explained Oxenberg. 
“I like to think of this show 
as THE AVENGERS by the 
sea.. .or BAYWATCH with a 
plot.” Coddington, daughter 
of a British ambassador, is a 
woman of wealth whose 
mother was assassinated by 
Red Brigade terrorists; she 
prefers intrigue and espi- 
onage over a life of privilege. 

“Imagine if Emma Peel 
had been fractured into sev- 
eral different roles,” contin- 
ued Oxenberg. “There’s a 
character called Cat (Alison 
Armitage) who wears the 
black catsuit so we all epito- 
mize different aspects of 


that type of archetype. Mine 
is the intellectual, the prob- 
lem solver, the leader.” 

Brendan Kelly joined the 
cast as ex-CIA agent Mike 
Savage, part of an elite 
team who pose as fashion 
models to keep a low profile 
on covert operations. “The 
type of relationship we have 
is very similar to Cybill 
Shephard and Bruce Willis 
in MOONLIGHTING,” not- 


ed Oxenberg. “I think we’re 
supposed to have had a 
fling, but now it’s strictly 
business.” 

Male model Fabio, who 
has posed for hundreds of 
romance novel covers, por- 
trays Claudio, the billion- 
aire owner of a luxury hotel 
where H.E.A.T. is housed. 
“His cleavage is bigger than 
mine!,” quipped Oxenberg. 
“I can’t compete, what can I 


say? I didn’t know who he 
was when we first started 
filming. I haven’t been read- 
ing many Harlequin novels. 
I met him at the press shoot 
for the show and my two- 
year old daughter ran up to 
him and said, ‘Beast! 
Beast!,’ because she watches 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
and thought he looked ex- 
actly like the Beast. He’s 
very spiritual and is one of 
the sweetest people I’ve ever 
met. There’s not-a bad bone 
in his body.” 

Regarding her daughter’s 
birth, the unwed Oxenberg 
recounts, “It made me such 
a woman, in more ways 
than one. She allowed me to 
express the most beautiful 
qualities about myself that 
I’d never been able to ex- 
press before. I think if I 
hadn’t had a child, I would 
be less inclined to do a se- 
ries. What I liked was the 
regularity, and that there 
was consistency, and I could 
go home every evening and 
be in one place.” 

The place that Oxenberg 
calls home, for nearly ten 
months of the year, is her 
luxurious abode in Puerto 
Vallarta. “I was very appre- 
hensive about leaving Los 
Angeles and going to a for- 
eign land,” she admitted, 
“especially Mexico, since 
there are so many negative 
connations associated with 
it. But I’ve been amazed. It’s 
really a very family friendly 
place, there’s very little sex- 
ual crime. No rape, and men 
treat women with respect. 
It’s an environment I feel 
very safe having my baby 
grow up in.” 

Oxenberg describes the 
lush Mexican locales as 
“very unspoiled. There are 
beautiful beaches you can 
only access by boat, and it’s 
not polluted or congested. I 
love the idea of working as 
hard as I have to work in 
conditions which are not 
easy. Because of the heat 
and the bilingual crew, it’s a 
challenge. It’s Mexico, it’s 
like guerilla filming. It’s not 
like being on a set in L.A.” 

The difference between 
working on sophisticated 
Hollywood soundstages and 

continued on page 60 
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JULIA PARTON 



OF A 

B-hovie 

STAR 


B-QUEEN JULIA PARTON 
HAS NO INTENTION OF 
COVERING UP HER PAST. 

By Brinke Stevens 


“All the time,” laughed Julia Parton, “guys come up to 
me and ask, ‘Did you ever do a movie with green hair?’ 
That’s the one thing they seem to remember about me! 
Well, I guess I’ve got that look cornered!” Indeed, her role 
in Rick Sloane’s VICE ACADEMY 3, as the wild, green- 
tressed “Malathion”, introduced Parton as a cult celebrity. 

“I was staying at a Florida hotel,” Parton recalled, 
“when Rick first contacted me about VICE ACADEMY 3. 
He needed someone for a two-line part, who didn’t mind 
poppin’ her top off. My good pal Ginger Lynn (Allen) gave 


him my number. After Rick 
asked me to repeat some di- 
alogue, he started to consid- 
er me for a bigger role. He 
quickly faxed me some 
Malathion pages, which I al- 
so read for him over the 
phone. And that’s how he 
hired me!” 

Parton’s debut in a major 
B-movie role proved a wel- 
come break from her more 
routine obligations, includ- 
ing “shower scenes” and 


body-doubling. “Once, I dou- 
bled for Kathleen Beller in a 
love scene. I was really ex- 
cited about working with 
her handsome co-star, 
Patrick Hayes. And then I 
found out he had a body 
double, too! I thought, ‘Hey, 
man, I’ve been ripped off!’” 

After briefly appearing in 
CAGED FURY and RE- 
FORM SCHOOL GIRLS, 
she became slightly cynical 
about her progress. “I fig- 



“I'm a little bit extroverted, and always liked lots of attention," said Parton. 


ured they were just letting 
me in because I was show- 
ing my breasts. In REFORM 
SCHOOL GIRLS, I was one 
of the inmates. I got beaten 
up and I was in the showers, 
as usual. Once you take 
your top off, that’s it! They’ll 
always want to use you for 
that purpose.” 

To his credit, writer/di- 
rector/producer Sloane of- 
fered Parton a rare chance 
to shine. As VICE ACADE- 
MY 3’s antagonist, she plays 


a crazy criminal who es- 
capes from prison. En route 
to freedom, she runs smack- 
dab into a toxic pesticide 
cloud. “I go running down 
an alley, Uzi in hand, and 
totally ignore the big posted 
signs: “DANGER! Malathion 
Spraying.’ When I come out, 
coughing and choking, I 
suddenly have green hair. 
I’m an evil, female ‘Joker’- 
character who commits 
crimes against the environ- 
ment. It’s a different kind of 
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bad girl!” Parton plans to 
reprise her Malathion role 
in the upcoming VICE 
ACADEMY 4. “We’ll start 
out with me back in prison, 
getting shock therapy,” she 
explained. “It happens to 
transform me into a super- 
human demon — and I’ll 
break out again and wreak 
further havoc!” 

Much impressed with 
Parton’s talent, Sloane cast 
her in his action-thriller 
GOOD GIRLS DON’T. Co- 
starring with Renee Es- 
tevez, she plays a stripper 
who gets framed for murder. 
“I end up becoming a 
singer,” Parton noted, 
“which is something I love 
to do! Rick even let me 


“We’re living in a society 
where there’s no such thing 
as casual sex anymore. The 
adult business is a valuable 
substitute for casual sex.” 



record two songs for the 
movie’s soundtrack.” 

Parton looks forward to 
expanding her B-movie ca- 
reer. She’s especially fond of 
horror films, and claims to 
have seen every Roger Cor- 
man movie. “One of my 
neighbors, Amanda, was 
among Corman’s first ac- 
countants,” Parton smiled. 
“I remember seeing her in 
an old movie where she 
played a vampire. When she 
came out of the coffin, I 
thought, ‘Oh, if only I could 
be that beautiful woman!’ 
And yet, of all the B-movies 
I’ve done, I’ve never done a 
horror film.” 

An impulsive decision — 
specifically, to save her san- 
ity! — encouraged Parton to 
make a hasty exodus from 
Tinseltown. “Originally, I 
moved because I thought I 
was gonna kill somebody!” 
shrugged Parton in her Las 
Vegas home. “I lost my tem- 
per one day, as I was trying 
to get out of the Valley at 
rush hour. It took me two 
hours, and a hundred people 
cut me off. I was literally 
considering shooting other 
drivers on the freeway! My 
therapist said, “You’re so an- 
gry, you’ve got to get this 
stress out of your life.’ I 
would much rather fly 45 
minutes to work than sit in 
a car for two hours on the 
damn freeway!” 

OK, you have just become 
acquainted with Julia Par- 
ton, the fledgling B-Queen 
who’s earning mainstream 
recognition. But, in an earli- 
er life, she was often billed 
as Nina Alexander, a stellar 
presence in the “adults only” 
market. Much like her con- 
temporaries, Ginger Lynn 
Allen and Traci Lords, Par- 
ton crossed over into the B- 
Cinema after developing a 
career in X-rated films. 
Though still in her mid- 


twenties, she’s already 
amassed dozens of hardcore 
credits and she’s widely re- 
garded as the most pho- 
tographed nude model in 
the world. Parton has also 
earned familiarity as “Dol- 
ly’s Dirty Cousin,” generat- 
ing the sort of notoriety that 
has turned her into gourmet 
tabloid fodder. But, rather 
than ducking a controver- 
sial past, Parton glorifies 
her professional inclina- 
tions. 

Born in Kentucky, her 
parents divorced when she 
was six or seven. “Later,” 
Parton recalled, “my mom 
and I moved to California, 
where she took care of me 
and put me through school. 

I practically grew-up in Cal- 
Arts in Valencia, California, 
since my mother worked at 
that college. In high school, 

I had to choose between dra- 
ma and choir — and I picked 
the latter, since I thought I 
was a much better singer 
than an actress. I was al- 
ways the songbird of the 
school play.” 

“Right out of high school,” 
she continued, “when I was 
trying to make it as a 
singer, I quickly found out 
you couldn’t support your- 
self in Los Angeles. I want- 
ed to live a certain lifestyle, 
to prove I could take care of 
myself — and I sure wasn’t 
willing to work for $3 an 
hour at McDonald’s. One 
day, I was searching 
through the want ads and 
saw a big notice: ‘Figure 
models wanted. Make $100 
to $1000 a day.’ And I 
thought, ‘That’s the job I 
want!’ 

“Naively, I called up that 
number and told them, ‘I 
want to be in Playboy'.’ They 
replied, ‘Oh, you have to be 
very experienced to be in 
Playboy. They don’t take 
just anybody.’ I said, ‘Oh, 


really? What do I have to 
do?’ After they promised to 
get me to to the right peo- 
ple, I started shooting sexy 
stuff for photographers. 
Eventually, I posed for Suze 
Randall, who tried to set me 
straight. She laughed and 
said, ‘Sweetheart, Playboy 
only uses girls who’ve never 
been shot before!’ 

“I was very upset and dis- 
heartened. When I re- 
proached the original man, 
he quickly said, ‘That’s not 
true! You can definitely do 
Playboy, but you must first 
be an experienced actress.’” 
Parton, recalling the ordeal, 
shook her head. “God, I was 
so naive!” she exclaimed. “I 
can look back and say, “You 
deserve everything they did 
to you, you were so stupid!’ 
He put me in two adult 


films but when I showed up 
on the set, I still didn’t know 
I was expected to have sex 
with someone. Embar- 
rassed, just trying to save 
face and get the hell out of 
there, I did it. I figured no 
one else would ever see it, 
because I never even knew 
these things existed... so who 
else does?” After taking a 
deep breath, Parton likened 
the experience to “a night- 
mare. When it was over, I 
was horrified by what hap- 
pened to me.” 

Determined to pursue 
her singing career, Parton 
tried to land a record con- 
tract. “The recording compa- 
ny I approached wanted to 
do some publicity stunt, 
where I’d get exposed for 
having appeared in Pent- 
house earlier. They also 
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wanted to associate me with 
Dolly Parton as her ‘black 
sheep cousin.’ By coinci- 
dence, I was dating an asso- 
ciate director of the TV 
show NINE TO FIVE, and 
he put me in touch with Dol- 
ly’s sister-in-law, Rachel 
Dennison, who was one of 
the stars. I figured Dolly 
ought to know about this 
proposed little stunt, and I 
was hoping she could help 
me in someway. 

“Rachel came back and 
said, ‘Dolly told me she can’t 
be associated with you, be- 
cause she’s a good Christian 
woman and doesn’t approve 
of what you’ve done.’” Par- 
ton’s budding entertain- 
ment career faded over- 
night. “All of a sudden, none 
of my phone calls got re- 
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turned. Even the manager 
who was handling my 
singing career never called 
me again. Somebody high 
up had squashed me — and I 
guess I know who that was.” 

Supporting herself as a 
figure model, Parton re- 
turned to the adult film 
business. This time around, 
however, she was armed 
with her own specific re- 
strictions. “I imposed a lot of 
limitations: no one is inside 
me, no penetrations. Just 
single or girl-girl stuff, and 
that’s all I’ll do.” Despite the 
public stigma associated 
with X-rated fare, Parton is 
adamant about her right to 
engage in whatever busi- 
ness she chooses. “I under- 
stand that some people dis- 
agree with what I do,” she 


said, “but I don’t appreciate 
being told what I can and 
cannot do. The last time I 
checked, this was a democ- 
racy.” 

Apparently unscarred by 
the psychological pitfalls of 
her trade, Parton has sus- 
tained her self-esteem. “I 
really don’t believe that tak- 
ing my clothes off for a liv- 
ing is personally degrading 
to me,” she insisted. “I have 
a nice body and I’m proud of 
it, and I’ve never had a 
problem with anybody look- 
ing at it. People in the adult 
business are just normal 
folks trying to earn a living, 
it’s not an evil thing. I defi- 
nitely don’t feel like a vic- 
tim. ..I am in full control of 
my life.” 

“Besides loving what I 
do,” Parton added, “I think 
it’s very important. We’re 
living in a society where 
there’s no such thing as ca- 
sual sex, anymore. And if 
you’re still engaging in it, 
then you’re playing with 
your life. The adult busi- 
ness, especially the softer 
end of it like pictorials, is a 
valuable substitute for casu- 
al sex.” 

Parton’s link with X-rat- 
ed fare has prompted her 


condemnation by religious 
and women’s groups, partic- 
ularly Women Against 
Pornography. “I’ve seen 
women picketing and boy- 
cotting, saying we’re caus- 
ing violence against fe- 
males. It burns me to see 
rape victims exploiting the 
fact that a certain percent- 
age of male rapists are into 
pornography. Well, I’ll tell 
you, I’m a rape victim my- 
self — and I know firsthand 
that rape is a violent crime 
that has nothing to do with 
sex! That man only wanted 
to hurt me; he wasn’t even 
slightly interested in having 
sex with me. And it surely 
wasn’t related to what I do 
for a living, either.” 

When asked to comment 
on the obvious exploitation 
aspect of her work, Parton 
admitted, “Fm sure I am be- 
ing exploited, but I make 
sure I’m paid very well for 
it. Certainly, the very heart 
of all media is exploita- 
tion... that’s what our soci- 
ety is all about, and the way 
it works. Toyota uses some 
form of exploitation to sell 
its trucks, yet, nobody at- 
tacks them for it.” 

The adult industry has 
recently made progressive 


“Even the manager who was 
handling my singing career 
never called again. Somebody 
high up had squashed me — and 
I guess I know who that was.” 


1 1 am being exploited, but I make si 


n paid very well for it. All media is exploitation." 


reforms by hiring women for 
top executive positions. In 
fact, Parton has replaced 
former porn star, Gloria 
Leonard, as publisher of 
High Society magazine. 
“They’d already been pub- 
lishing my photos for years,” 
she related. “One month, 
when I appeared on their 
cover as Dolly Parton’s 
cousin, it quadrupled their 
sales. At a staff meeting, the 
publisher asked the editor, 
‘Why does that lady sell 
more magazines than any 
other model? Get her in 
here, I want her to work for 
us!’ I started out as a 
spokesperson for them and, 
a year and a half later, they 
offered me Gloria’s job as 
the publisher. My duties in- 
volve pulling in all the tal- 
ent for the magazine, pro- 
ducing some of the photo 
shoots, and lots of market- 
ing and p.r. work.” 

When I asked Parton 
about her ultimate “Dolly”- 
stunt for High Society’s 
front cover (October 1990), 
she insisted “that idea never 
originated with me! A lot of 
people thought it was really 
tacky. But now that it’s 
been done, I just have to live 
with it.” On a chilly morning 
about 5:30 AM, Parton and 
a staff photographer infil- 
trated “Dollywood,” the 
country superstar’s family- 
oriented theme park in Ten- 
nessee. After conning a se- 
curity guard, Parton posed 
with a life size cardboard 
stand-up of “cousin” Dolly. 
“I quickly bared my 
breasts,” explained Parton. 
“We got off three shots. ..and 
I deliberately closed my 
eyes for two of them, so we’d 
just have one usable photo. I 
could only desperately 
think, “You know, she’s gon- 
na kill me.’” 

While Dolly Parton 
fumed, Julia suffered slings 
and arrows from the 
singer’s outraged fans. “The 
worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to me was A.M. 
PHILADELPHIA, a popular 
TV show,” she sighed. “They 
said, ‘Let’s take some live 
callers.’ But they’d set me 
up. ..they undoubtedly knew 
what was going to happen 
next. The first caller was a 


woman. She said, ‘I think 
what you did to Dolly was 
horrible, and you should 
change your name from Par- 
ton to slutV I thought I was 
gonna faint right there on 
live television.” 

A sex symbol’s career is 
burdened with one profes- 
sion foible; a lack of longevi- 
ty. Nevertheless, Parton is 
speculating on projects that 
will keep her preoccupied 
for the next two decades. 
“Photography has long been 


one of my favorite hobbies — 
and now it’s become a suc- 
cessful business, too. I pro- 
duce a fair number of still 
lay-outs for various compa- 
nies. I already have a man- 
agement service as well. 
When I meet a girl who’s in- 
volved in this same busi- 
ness, I will take her under 
my wing. I’ll tell her where 
to go, who to shoot for and 
what name she should use. I 
help her to stay safe, while 
making a solid career in this 


adult business. As for being 
an entertainer myself, I 
would just like to continue 
working. I don’t care if I’m 
playing a beautiful starlet 
or an old grandmother!” 

Even when she’s old 
enough to play somebody’s 
grandma, you can bet Julia 
Parton will still retain all 
her vivaciousness and 
Southern charm! Hats off to 
this down-home gal who’s 
taken the world by storm 
...and on her own terms. □ 
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IN: JULIE MICHAELS, ACTION HEROINE 
OUT: JULIE MICHAELS, THE BLONDE BIMBO. 

By Steve Biodrowski 


Formerly known as Julie Peluso, an aspirant Washing- 
ton actress, she got her big break as “The Body,” a blonde 
bombshell who greets Patrick Swayze in ROAD HOUSE 
(1988). After a featured role in David Mamet’s HOUSE OF 
GAMES, she squared off against Keanu Reeves in POINT 
BREAK. Last year, she made her fantasy debut in Full 
Moon’s DR. MORDRID, appearing all too briefly as a 
sacrificial victim. But her expanded roles in WITCH- 
BOARD II and JASON GOES TO HELL: THE FINAL 


FRIDAY, both released earlier 
Michaels as a femme fatale 
to be reckoned with. 

“I grew up scared to 
death of horror films, ab- 


lis year, may introduce Julie 
solutely scared to death,” 
Michaels admitted. “Several 
times after ROAD HOUSE, 
I was approached to do a 



Michaels, "The Body” In ROADHOUSE (above with Patrick Swayze), 
explained she needed “the bimbo thing to break Into the business." 


series of different films 
that were horror. I turned 
them down, mainly because 
I felt like if I couldn’t see 
them, why should I make 
them?” Michaels’ fiance, 
“Pee Wee” (aka Richard 
Piemonte, the “hellion seri- 
al killer” of MY DEMON 
LOVER), changed her 
mind. “He explained to me 
some of the differences in 
making these films, how 
they can be fun just be- 
cause of the intricacy of all 
the makeup. He said, ‘You 
ought to try it and see for 
yourself.’ So when JASON 
GOES TO HELL came up, I 
agreed to do it.” 

Joel Silver, producer of 
ROAD HOUSE, offered Mi- 
chaels her initial opportuni- 
ty to debut in the horror 
genre. “Right after ROAD 
HOUSE, he wanted me to 
do a TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT, and he showed me 
one of the episodes,” re- 
called Michaels. “I couldn’t 
do it — it was too gory. I 
said, ‘I love you, Joel, but I 
can’t do this — yuck!’” Nev- 
ertheless, she was later 
persuaded to play a wait- 
ress in a CRYPT episode 
starring Joe Pesci and Burt 
Young. 

Turning to television, 
Michaels surfaced in SU- 
PERBOY and SUPER- 


FORCE episodes. In the 
latter, she played “a female 
gladiator in the year 2010, 
who was able to defeat 
men. That was a lot of fun 
because I got to use my 
gymnastic background, a 
lot of weaponry work, and a 
lot of martial arts work.” 

Director Kathryn Big- 
elow, who helmed the cult 
classic NEAR DARK, cast 
Michaels for a fight scene 
in POINT BREAK. “They 
wanted a woman who 
could fight like a man, who 
wasn’t afraid to be physi- 
cal and take some risks,” 
she explained. “When they 
called me in for that, 
Kathryn said, ‘I know that 
when you hear what I’m 
going to tell you, you’re go- 
ing to think, “Oh my God, 
it’s an awful lot of nudity!” 
but it’s really a necessary 
scene because she’s being 
attacked while she’s in the 
shower, and she’s trying to 
save her comrades and her 
boyfriend, so she wouldn’t 
have time to put anything 
on.’ It just so happened the 
stunt coordinator, Glen 
Wilder, was a long-time 
friend of mine. He knew 
my abilities, and I was 
very comfortable with him. 
So I said I’d do it. It took 
about a week to shoot that 
sequence. Then I was writ- 







ten up in the New York 
Times, so it was nice to get 
some credit for that. It real- 
ly pushed me to the next 
level, being able to do fights 
in bigger dramas.” 

POINT BREAK is de- 
monstrative of Bigelow’s 
work; her visual flair 
shields a sometimes inco- 
herent plot. “You think 
maybe she should have been 
a director of photography at 
times,” noted Michaels. 
“She’s got a great eye. 
NEAR DARK was excep- 
tional, that was one of the 
biggest reasons I wanted to 
work with her. She’s got a 
real sense of action, 
though... for a woman, espe- 
cially. I thought POINT 
BREAK, on the action side, 
was phenomenal.” 

Her fantasy genre credits 
notwithstanding, POINT 
BREAK was Michaels’ only 
experience with elaborate 
makeup. Her character was 
“illustrated” with a a series 
of intricate tattoos. “One 
started from my shoulder,” 
she related, “went all the 
way down my back, across 
my back, and down my leg. 
It took 17 hours to do. Out- 
side of that, I’ve been pretty 
lucky. Actually, for DR. 
MORDRID, they were going 
to burn my head, so they 
had to make a cast to make 
a rubber head but they end- 
ed up not using it. That was 
interesting, going through 
that, because it was kind of 
claustrophobic. You have ce- 
ment on your head the en- 
tire time, and you have to re- 
main calm and breathe 
through your nose.” 

Michaels insisted these 
unpleasant chores “make 
the character that much 
easier to do. It’s a whole lot 
easier than just putting 
your hair in a ponytail and 
trying to change complete- 
ly.” 

In preparation for her 
DR. MORDRID audition, 
Michaels performed her own 
“cosmetic change.” “I was 
submitted by my agent, 
based on ROAD HOUSE, 
but it was the first time I 
came in brunette. I had re- 
ally decided I didn’t like be- 
ing stereotyped as the 
blonde — I hate to use the 



“I was reading a script called 
LEATHERFACE. It was horrible.. 
I have real strong feelings 
when you start using things 
that have to do with Satan.” 


word — bimbo because I felt 
like I’m just not that person. 
So I changed my hair real 
dark, dressed to the hilt, 
and walked in and read for 
them. Before I got home, 
they called to hire me.” 

In retrospect, Michaels 
thinks the blonde stereotype 
applied less to her career 
than to her real life. “You 
know, I think the stereo- 
types have really been de- 
stroyed,” she explained. “I 
think the stereotype was 
more in my own brain. It 
wasn’t as much in film as in 
everyday life. As soon as I 
went brunette, people treat- 


ed me... completely different. 
Women would talk to me all 
of a sudden, whereas when 
you’re blonde — and you 
have a good figure — they 
immediately hate you and 
won’t speak to you. When 
you’re brunette, they pre- 
sume intelligence; men the 
same way. Instead of get- 
ting catcalls on the street, 
men would walk up to me 
and say, You’re really beau- 
tiful,’ in a very respectful 
tone. It just seemed to be 
night and day. 

“I liked it so much I want- 
ed to carry that through my 
work. I needed the ‘blonde 


Top: "I didn’t like being stereotyped as the blonde bimbo,” 
said Michaels. After ROADHOUSE (bottom with Patrick Swayze and 
Ben Gazzara), she turned down several horror projects. 




bimbo’ thing to break into 
the business. Great, it was a 
nice break. ROAD HOUSE 
was the greatest thing that 
ever happened to me. Since 
then, I’ve been able to use 
my physical impetus as not 
only an actress but a mar- 
tial artist to do my own fight 
sequences. I did my own 
high fall in JASON GOES 
TO HELL. That’s exciting to 
me, because I’m a very 


physical person.” 

Michaels plays F.B.I. 
agent Elizabeth Marcus in 
the ninth installment of the 
FRIDAY THE 13TH saga. 
‘You know how you get jack- 
ets, after you’re done with a 
film, with your name? They 
were going to get me a jack- 
et that said ‘Bait’ on it, be- 
cause that’s exactly what 
[my character] was,” the ac- 
tress laughed. “But she 


“...Women’s roles weren’t 
doing very well until THELMA 
AND LOUISE, when women 
realized how good women 
could be in action roles.” 


wasn’t like the normal bait 
in a FRIDAY THE 13TH 
movie, the girl who’s just go- 
ing to get killed. She’s actu- 
ally set out to trap him, to 
bring him out into the open 
and kill him. It was a fun 
role, because the first 15 
minutes were almost like a 
parody of FRIDAY THE 
13TH; every time she opens 
a door, you expect Jason to 
be there but he’s not! By the 
15th or 20th time, you think 
Jason’s not going to be 
there .. .then he shows up.” 

Cast in a supporting role, 
Michaels had the freedom to 
perform her own stunts in- 
cluding a backwards free- 
fall. “It’s going to be very 
unusual,” smiled Michaels, 
“because, nine times out of 
ten, you never get an actress 
who does that. So you’re go- 
ing to have an amazing shot 
because instead of cutting 
away and knowing that it’s 
a stunt girl with a wig on, 
it’s me.” 

The FRIDAY film 
launched Michaels into an- 
other genre film, WITCH- 
BOARD II. This time, how- 
ever, she was prohibited 
from performing stunt work. 
“When I went in originally 
to read for it, they were ex- 
cited that I had worked in 
the medium already,” said 
Michaels. “Even though the 
character had a high fall 
and I said I probably 
wouldn’t have a problem do- 
ing it, they couldn’t take a 
chance on me getting hurt 
because this was a lead 
character. So they brought 
in this awesome stunt 
woman, named Tricia Lane, 
to double me. Actually, I’m 
glad they did, because her 
high fall was almost the 
same thing I did, only 
through a glass table into 
an eight-inch mat. No 
thanks! That one, I was not 
sorry to lose, though it’s a 


great shot.” 

Playing the vengeful 
ghost of murder victim Su- 
san Sydney, Michaels “defi- 
nitely" considers the role to 
be her favorite thus far. 
“She has that kind of power 
and strength, all the power 
that every women wishes 
she had,” Michaels en- 
thused. “The film starts out 
with Ami Dolenz moving in- 
to my apartment after I’m 
already killed. She finds a 
Ouija board and proceeds to 
use it, to find out who 


Michaels laments the deficiency of 
women's roles: "It's a long way from 
equal. ..It’s a men's market." 
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"As soon as I went brunette, people started treating me completely 
different. When you're brunette, women (and men) presume intelligence." 


owned it and why it was 
there. 

“Eventually, she real- 
izes I was murdered by 
Laraine Newman’s char- 
acter for having an af- 
fair with her husband. 

So I come back and kill 
her, her husband and 
her son before they fi- 
nally do away with me. 

I think you might [sym- 
pathize with Susan at 
first], but she gets so 
sadistic that you have to 
hate her. Maybe she’s a 
female Jason. We were 
running around the set 
going — [ dropping her 
voice to a whispering 
imitation of the familiar 
FRIDAY THE 13TH 
soundtrack motif ] — Su- 
san. . .Susan. . . Susan. . 

Michaels may consid- 
er other genre roles, but 
“it all depends on the 
script. I think, with 
WITCHBOARD II, the 
script was so great and 
the director, Kevin Ten- 
ney, was so malleable 
that it was easy to do. I 
was at one point read- 
ing a script called 
LEATHERFACE. I 
couldn’t finish it, it was hor- 
rible. It went above and be- 
yond what I think ‘horror’ 
is. I’m a Catholic, and I have 
real strong feelings when 
you start using things that 
become very sadomasochis- 
tic or that have to do with 
Satan. I think that if they’re 
dealt with properly, they’re 
great. But, like I said, when 
I read TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE III, I could not 
even get through the script. 
They had a scene where 
they had this guy’s hand 
chopped off and stuck on a 
stick in the ground, and 
they called it ‘Christ-on-a- 
stick.’ I said, ‘No, I don’t 
think so!’ I like the thriller 
aspect of horror films. I 
think we’re getting a lot 
more on the thriller side to- 
day, and not the slasher 
stuff.” 

Michaels would also like 
to tackle some comic roles 
“just to see what happens. 
I’m a real comedic person, 
anyway. That’s why it was 
so much fun working with 
Laraine Newman. She was 


one big giggle. In the middle 
of the scene, when she’s sup- 
posed to be killing me, she’s 
cracking jokes about me 
sleeping with her husband 
and I couldn’t keep a 
straight face.” 

Regarding the latest 
trend of tailoring action 
movies for female stars, 
Michaels commented, “It is 
definitely coming around, 
with the infiltration of 
women producers and direc- 
tors. It’s a long way from 
equal, and will be for 
awhile, but they’re being 
looked at differently now. 
What we have to consider is 
it’s really a men’s market, 
primarily because the tick- 
ets that sell are usually 
paid for by the man but sug- 
gested by the woman, and 
girls usually want to go see 
Mel Gibson and Patrick 
Swayze, right? So those 
films do well at the boxof- 
fice, and the women’s 
movies weren’t doing very 
well until THELMA AND 
LOUISE, when women real- 
ized how good women could 


be in action roles. Things 
are changing. It may take 
15 years.” 

Michaels is currently pre- 
occupied with LOS PIS- 
TEROS, a western, and a 
television pilot based on the 
Femforce comic book. Re- 
flecting on the latter project, 
Michaels revealed, “They 
wrote in a character for me 
called Rayda, who was serv- 
ing in the Gulf during 
Desert Storm, and she was 
hit by a nuclear reactor ex- 
plosion that gave her spe- 
cial powers. She comes 
back to the States, where 
she’s been a stunt woman, 
and she becomes a super- 
hero. It has a lot of action, 
which I like, and a very 
strong character. The thing 
I like most is that most of 
the storylines deal with 
ecological problems. It’s an 
easy way for kids to under- 
stand what’s happening 
and still create positive 
roles for women. It’s fun to 
do children’s shows, or that 
kind of genre outside of R- 
rated stuff, because it gives 


you a whole other fol- 
lowing.” 

She describes her 
LOS PISTEROS charac- 
ter as “a very strong girl 
in the 1800s who rides 
and shoots, a kind of 
stronger Diane Lane out 
of LONESOME DOVE, 
though she’s not a pros- 
titute. I have to go back 
to being blonde, but I 
can deal with that.” 

Though her transi- 
tions from blonde, bru- 
nette, and back-to- 
blonde may decrease her 
familiarity to audiences, 
Michaels claimed, “It’s 
an asset to an actress, 
because I can play a lot 
of different genres. But 
it’s also difficult. When 
they see me as a 
brunette in WITCH- 
BOARD II, and then see 
ROAD HOUSE, they’d 
never think it’s the 
same person. In fact, I 
used to get recognized 
all the time as the girl 
from ROAD HOUSE, 
and now I never do. 
That makes it difficult, 
because you want to cre- 
ate a public following, 
so you gain some billing and 
get a little boxoffice clout. 
When you’re changing all 
the time, that’s hard to do. 
But, as an actor, it’s worth 
the trade-off because you 
get to play different kinds of 
roles. 

“I’m looking for what ex- 
cites me. It doesn’t have to 
be a drama. Fantasy is so 
different, you get to use so 
much imagination. That’s 
why the horror thing was 
so exciting, because you 
get away with things you 
can’t get away with in a 
drama.” 

Nevertheless, Michaels 
admits she hasn’t quite 
recovered from her child- 
hood fear of horror films. 
“We’re supposed to pre- 
miere JASON GOES TO 
HELL at Mann’s Chinese 
Theatre,” she said nervous- 
ly. “I’m sure I’ll go in and 
watch the first 15 minutes 
of the movie, which is basi- 
cally my action stuff— and 
I’ll leave. Either that, or I’ll 
close my eyes and hide 
through the rest of it!” □ 
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CATHERINE 

OXENBERG^ 

the comparatively primitive, 
but vast Mexican backlot is a 
study in contrasts. “We had 
this huge, incredible stage 
they built, 70,000 square feet, 
and we went in and there was 
a huge hole in the roof,” re- 
called Oxenberg. “We couldn’t 
rig the air conditioning until 
they fixed the roof. I asked 
what was holding things up 
and they answered, ‘This is 
Mexico,’ which is how they an- 
swer everything. Apparently, 
this is only one crane operator 
in the whole of Mexico and he 
had been accused of getting a 
woman pregnant so he ran 
away and there was nobody to 
rig the roof. If I maintain a 
sense a humor about it, it’s 
okay; if I was producing the 
show, I think I would be bit- 
ing my nails.” 

“In a sense, working down 
here reminds me of a Joseph 
Conrad novel,” continued Ox- 
enberg. “There’s something 
about this great, ancient ma- 
chine and it has it’s own dy- 
namic and pace. So you’ve got 
to get into the pace because if 
you try and rush things, or 
crack a whip and try and im- 
pose a different rhythm, 
everything will just collapse. 
It’s a different animal and 
once you surrender to it, it 
carries you.” 

Reflecting on her career, 
Oxenberg acknowledges 
that her European grooming 
and development as a model/ 
actress in America could have 
been profitably exploited. But 
she refused to compromise, 
nor yield to stereotype. “I real- 
ized there would be prejudices 
no matter what, whether I 
was a blonde or whether I was 
a woman,” explained Oxen- 
berg. “So when I came to this 
town, and didn’t have a name 
at all, it was like every idio- 
syncrasy was a limiting fac- 
tor. As soon as you become es- 
tablished, that changes and 
it’s an asset. I’m not willing to 
change myself to other peo- 
ple’s vision of what would be 
more marketable, and I think 
ultimately that’s paid off. 

“It’s a very tough business. 
The worst thing about it is the 
rejection and the public criti- 
cism that one must endure. I 
have no control over that and 
am often misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Whether it’s 
men that I’ve been linked 
with romantically, or remarks 
that I’ve been quoted as say- 
ing that have caused tremen- 


dous problems for my family. 
There are a lot of areas where 
I’ve been maligned. It doesn’t 
happen so much anymore. I’m 
in a place in my life now 
where I don’t pay any atten- 
tion to it and it doesn’t hurt 
me the way it used to.” 

In two TV movies, eleven 
years apart, Catherine Oxen- 
berg dramatized the transfor- 
mation of Princess Diana from 
demure symbol to libertine; 
during the past six years, she 
made the transition from 
LAIR OF THE WHITE 
WORM’s all-too-vulnerable 
victim to crime fighter. “I 
think I’ve been very lucky,” 
concluded Oxenberg. “But I al- 
so believe that we create our 
own luck and I’ve worked very 
hard and been very disciplined 
so I feel very, very blessed in 
my life.” □ 

TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT 

Lords. “It’s fun to be, but it’s 
just weird when you read 
something and they describe 
it as much older and you 
think, ‘I’ve got to act older.’ I 
guess it shows that Hollywood 
doesn’t always know what it 
wants. I’m really glad about 
that because I’m flexible. Nan- 
cy was great because, at the 
beginning of the miniseries, 
she’s sort of this footloose and 
and fancy free girl who lives in 
a small town and just wants to 
have a good time. But she’s 
surrounded by all these people 
who are uptight. Once she’s af- 
fected by the aliens, she be- 
comes this sort of psychopath- 
ic, hell-bent woman, which 
was a really great transition 
for me to make.” 

Kevin Hooks, who helmed 
HEAT WAVE and STRICTLY 
BUSINESS, was “real giving” 
as Lords’ director. “He’s had 
experience on both sides of the 
camera,” she explained, “so 
he’s definitely very into the 
creative process. He just sort 
of lets you do your thing and 
he brings things to it.” 

Ever since Jim Wynorski 
cast Lords in NOT OF THIS 
EARTH (1988), her main- 
stream debut, the actress has 
sought roles that stress a dra- 
matic impact. “If I’m fortunate 
enough to have two offers at 
the same time, or in the same 
period, I would always pick 
the one that is the weirdest or 
has the most emotional range. 
You want to grow when you 
do it, you want to do things no 
one has seen you do before. I 
guess it’s all about proving 


yourself.” 

Lords’ CRYPT assignment 
immediately followed her lat- 
est full-length film, ICE. “I 
play Ellen Reed who steals 
from thieves and gives back to 
thieves. ..namely, the insur- 
ance companies,” noted Lords 
wryly. “I go on jobs with my 
husband, and we almost die 
on one. He thinks we’ve risked 
too much for too little. We 
have $60 million worth of dia- 
monds that we’re supposed to 
turn in for a $50,000 reward. 
He says, ‘Fuck it — let’s go to 
an island someplace and keep 
it.’ I’ve never considered my- 
self a crook, and I’m confront- 
ed with how far one will go. 
That’s something I really had 
a good time flirting with.” □ 

CANDICE RIALSON 

continued from page 31 

Nicholls Canyon. I got past 
that point where you have to 
go out on auditions. My agent 
would be calling me and I’d 
say, ‘Oh, I’ve got to go to my 
grandma’s funeral, I can’t 
make that meeting,’ and he’d 
say, ‘Candice, this is the third 
grandma this month.’ I was 
really busy and couldn’t ap- 
preciate that at the time.” 

One day, Rialson decided 
to quit. “I just didn’t want to 
do it anymore. I wanted to get 
married and have a family. I 
was just not interested in that 
kind of lifestyle, or bringing 
up a child in it. I got married 
in 1980, and I moved to Studio 
City for a few years.” Today, 
Rialson lives north of Los An- 
geles with her husband and 
10-year-old son. She regards 
her blissful existence as her 
“most rewarding role.” 

Reflecting on her cinema 
legacy, Rialson’s lusty liber- 
tine may be interpreted as a 
precursor to Sharon Stone’s 
femme fatale. But Stone’s ce- 
lebrity is by-product of shock; 
her promiscuous characters 
clash with an era of sexual 
discipline. Rialson’s lusty ap- 
peal was so incontestable that 
it didn’t fade into a decade in- 
dulgent in sexual freedom and 
the advent of XXX-movies. 
Candice Rialson’s screen per- 
sona, in fact, may be com- 
memorated as the “swinging 
’70s” incarnate. 

The actress, whom Joe 
Dante aptly described as “the 
eternal starlet,” beat the sys- 
tem. She cut-out before pass- 
ing into Hollywood’s “involun- 
tary retirement” age (over 30 
for female “sex symbols”). So I 
lay this humble garland upon 
her lap; she knew the first 


rule of show business is 
“Leave them wanting.” □ 

DINOSAUR ISLAND 

continued from page 11 

cious-looking cavegirls who 
quickly arrest us. By the end 
of the movie, we all go AWOL 
and stay on Dinosaur Island, 
so you have to stay tuned for 
the next episode. Maybe the 
next time we come back, we’ll 
have the KIDS OF DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND.” 

Business for traditional B- 
films declined at this year’s 
American Film Market; big 
budgets and mainstream stars 
proved critical to competing 
with thousands of other mov- 
ies shopped to movie and video 
distributors. Though Ray and 
Wynorsky frequently cast 
their films with B-Queens, 
Ray admits the cult status of 
the players doesn’t impress 
investors. “A film like DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND is going to 
be sold on the quality of its 
poster, subject matter and 
five-minute trailer where the 
buyer sees a combination of 
soldiers blasting away with 
machine guns and beautiful 
girls, with spears, fighting 
these pre-historic monsters 
that aren’t too cheap looking. 
The foreground miniatures 
give it some scope, making it 
look four times the cost." 

Ray also noted that he and 
Wynorski intentionally “mini- 
mized the violence. Gore is 
way down because almost no 
country in the world wants it 
anymore. Most countries 
around the world censor that 
sort of stuff very heavily.” 

After bidding adieu to DI- 
NOSAUR ISLAND, Michelle 
Bauer and Antonia Dorian 
won’t sitting by the phone un- 
til the speculated sequel. Do- 
rian will appear in Wynorski’s 
upcoming USA telefilm, 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS as 
well as MUNCHIES II and 
BODY OF CHEMISTRY III: 
POINT OF SEDUCTION. 
Bauer has approved two 
scripts, including one titled 
THE HUNTRESS. “It’s a fu- 
turistic post-war thing,” she 
nodded, “and there’s a place 
called Furytown and I play 
the part of Fury, who has a 
woman clan. Half of her face 
is scarred and she wears a 
mask. She goes completely 
berserk at the end when the 
Huntress infiltrates her camp, 
causing total mayhem. It 
should be very dramatic." 

“When offers come, I just 
have to be flattered that 
someone thinks I am capable,” 
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concluded a self-effacing 
Bauer. “I’m trying different 
things and getting my feet 
wet, because you never know 
how long this is going to go on. 
It may just stop one day, and 
you have to take advantage of 
it while you can.” 

FAUSTS 

media advertising. Yet Claire 
is a fierce woman who breaks 
through it.She grabs you and 
smashes you into awake- 
ness... except that she pokes 
your eyes out, actually. And 
she’s the perfect sex symbol. 
Truthfully, I still haven’t seen 
anyone who can play her.” 

More demure, but no less 
intriguing, is the character of 
Dr. Jade de Camp. “She’s the 
most normal person in the 
midst of this madness,” ex- 
plained Gordon. “She’s the 
one who takes us through it, 
and we see things through her 
eyes. So it’s vitally important 
to find an actress whom the 
audience can relate to and 
identify with.” 

Like many of his past 
movie heroines, Gordon’s vi- 
sion of Jade is not as a shrink- 
ing violet. “I like women char- 
acters who are not just vic- 
tims. In this script, we did not 
want Jade to be simply a 
damsel in distress. We wanted 
a woman who was very active 
and brave and was able to 
take her fate into her own 
hands.” 

An underlying complexity 
to Jade’s character involves 
an abusive childhood. “When 
she was smacked around and 
punished, "explained Quinn, 
“she started to associate 
becoming a woman with be- 
ing battered. It’s no mistake 
she became a psychiatrist.” 
Though assertive, the charac- 
ter is vulnerable to her own 
psyche. “Jade seems to be in 
complete control of her life, a 
very well educated woman,” 
said Gordon. “But her past 
plainly haunts her. In her 
mind, all men are mon- 
sters. ..so it’s not too hard to 
figure out why she’s so at- 
tracted to John Jaspers.” 

As the search resumes for 
actresses who are compati- 
ble with the leading roles, 
Stuart Gordon offers the fol- 
lowing invitation: “If any 
readers have good sugges- 
tions as to who would be an 
ideal Claire or Jade, send 
them to us here. And if there 
are any actresses looking for 
this sort of role, just send us 
your resume. ” □ 
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vails through suggestion; in 
fact, it would have been an- 
ticlimactic to visualize a 
spook. Hill House has seen 
more murders and suicides 
than most New York tene- 
ments. An anthropologist 
summons two women, both 
with psychic abilities, to in- 
vestigate the credibility of 
the hauntings. Julie Harris, 
in an outstanding perfor- 
mance, plays a emotionally 
handicapped clairvoyant 
vulnerable to the house’s 
inauspicious influence. Are 
the ghosts feeding on her 
neurosis? Is she drawn to the 
house’s disembodied heritage 
as an alternative to her own 
dysfunctional family? Or 
do the “ghosts,” in a scena- 
rio similar to THE INNO- 
CENTS, exists only as a pro- 
jection of her psyche? The 
film challenges you to draw 
your own conclusions. A must 
see. FV:4, WR:4 


“Certain movie legends 
should never be remade. »» 


Pssst. Hey bud- 
dy... interested in a 
flick where every- 
body’s dropping 
their clothes? In a 
bit of gender re- 
versal, the victims 
are predominantly 
male who — upon 
impact with the ti- 
tle character — dis- 
solve into a pile of 
laundry. Released 
in its native coun- 
try as THE BEAUTY AND 
THE LIQUID PEOPLE, the 
movie’s premise involves a hy- 
drogen entity that manifests 
itself as “hungry slime.” THE 
H-MAN premiered in the U.S. 
one year after its American 
cousin, THE BLOB (1958), 
made its debut (though both 
films were produced during 
the same year). Around the 
same time, GODZILLA and 
MOTHRA (both directed by 
Honda) were considered the 
Orient’s most profitable ex- 
ports; THE H-MAN, however, 
was sadly overlooked and left 
to gurgle in silence. The film 
oscillates from classic to 
camp. A “ghost ship” sequence 
matches the spectral milieu of 
Kwaidan, but a more routine 
“underworld” subplot deceler- 
ates the pace and is mired in 
“creative” dubbing. There’s 
the cop who sounds like 
James Cagney (Japanese ac- 
cent intact) and then my fa- 
vorite line, “A liquid creature 
produced from an H bomb ex- 
plosion. ..couldn’t it be called 
The H-Man?” Eclipsed by the 
popularity of Japan's “man- 
in-suit” epics, THE H-MAN- 
doesn’t deserve his anonymi- 
ty. FV:2, WR:2 


tive” adaption of A 
CHRISTMAS CAR- 
OL... that was done 
in 1951. Hurst’s 
version, a Freudian 
translation of the 
classic, parallels 
London’s destitute 
with Scrooge’s emo- 
tional poverty. While 
other films trivi- 
alized Scrooge as 
Rochon a grouchy Grinch 
(like MGM’s 1938 
misfire), the screenplay and 
Sim’s flawless performance 
communicate an adrift soul 
consumed by grief and self- 
loathing (he sometimes re- 
sembles Edvard Munch’s art 
rendering of “The Scream”). 
Finally exorcising his fear 
and misogyny with a cath- 
artic probe into the past 
(which sustains far more 
significance than Christ- 
mas Present and Future), 
Scrooge’s familiar redemp- 
tion turns into a human tri- 
umph. Don’t expect a scenic 
Hallmark card, most scenes 
are partially shaded in 
darkness. Scrooge inhabits a 
nocturnal world, which ap- 
pears to be progressively 
sinking into an abyss; it’s 
the concluding shot of Sim, 
beaming a homely, toothy 
smile, that’s truly a thing of 
beauty. A masterpiece of 
filmmaking that has de- 
servedly turned into a tradi- 


tion; every year, we love to 
find it in our hearts to forgive 
Sim’s Scrooge. FV:4, WR:3 

THE HAUNTING 


MGM/UA Home Video. 

“Maybe it’s a few loose 
floorboards. ..or maybe a key 
to another world.” Shrouded 
in ambiguity and angst, THE 
HAUNTING— 30 years after 
its theatrical release — still 
manages to unnerve you. 
Some may be grieved to hear 
there’s no violence, no naked 
babes, no spectacular f/x. 
Rather, this film — one of the 
best “ghost” stories ever 
made — cruises on superb act- 
ing, riveting direction, and 
spirited camerawork. The 
supernatural presence pre- 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (1951): Alastair Sim as the definitive Scrooge. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL ^ 

There are certain movie 
legends that should never be 
remade; CITIZEN KANE, 
GONE WITH THE WIND, 
CASABLANCA. And, please 
Hollywood, don’t bother pro- 
ducing yet another “defini- 
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Film Value : 

4 Mandatory viewing 

3 Recommended 

2 Saturday Night Second Feature 

1 Mediocre 
Women’s Roles. 

4 Strong showcase characters) 

3 Good lead and/or supporting role; 
performed and/or written 

2 Satisfactory role(s) 

1 Token female role 





Brooke Shields 
Teri Hutcher 
Maryam D'abo 
Sandra Bullock 
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alivel 
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and sex appeal, discusses her role as 
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